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OF 
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IN 

NEW  YORK. 


The  annual  re-union  of  old  Californians,  now  resident 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  was 
inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March,  1872,  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen,  former  members  of  that  pioneer 
regiment  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1847,  known  as 
"  Stevenson's  California  Eegiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
teers." The  party  assembled  at  the  residence  of  a 
former  comrade,  John  Wolf,  Esq.,  on  West  23d  street, 
and  upon  the  invitation  of  that  gentleman.  Of  the  regi- 
ment there  were  present :  its  former  surgeon,  Dr.  Alex. 
Perry,  Capt.  James  M.  Turner,  Lieut.  Jeremiah  Sher- 
wood ;  privates  Kussell  Myers,  Francis  D.  Clark  and 
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John  Wolf,  the  host.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  O.  H. 
Pierson,  an  old  '49er,  and  John  A.  Sutter,  Jr.,  grandson 
of  that  old  pioneer,  General  John  A.  Sutter.  The  even- 
ing was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Thos.  H.  Perkins,  the  pioneer  ship  of  the  fleet  which 
conveyed  the  regiment  to  California.  Letters  of  regret 
were  received  from  absent  comrades,  Major  General 
Jas.  A.  Hardie,  Inspector  General  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  major 
of  the  regiment ;  Generals  Nelson,  Taylor  and  Francis 
J.  Lippitt,  formerly  Captains  ;  Hon.  Sherman  O.  Hough- 
ton, House  of  Representatives,  formerly  a  member  of  Co- 
A.,  as  also  letters  from  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
residing  away  from  the  city.  It  was  at  this  little  gather- 
ing that  the  subject  was  discussed  of  the  organization  of 
a  "  Society  of  California  Pioneers  of  New  York  City," 
all  Californians  of  1849  and  prior,  to  be  eligible,  the 
society  to  act  in  concert  with  the  one  at  San  Francisco. 

On  the  following  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
second  re-union  took  place,  and  there  assembled  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Wolf,  Dr.  Perry,  Capt.  Turner,  Lieut. 
Sherwood,  Privates  Myers,  Clark,  Wolf,  as  also  the  fol- 
lowing who  were  not  among  those  present  upon  the 
former  occasion,  privates  Jacob  J.  Schoonmaker,  Wm. 
H.  Rogers,  James  E.  Nuttman,  Jacob  W.  Norris  and 
John  Taylor,  and  thus  was  another  evening  passed  in  a 
joyous  re-union  of  these  early  pioneers. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1874,  the  members  of  the  regi- 
ment decided  to  hold  the  re-union  of  that  year  at  one  of 
our  hotels  in  consequence  of  sickness  in  the  family  of 
their  comrade,  Mr.  Wolf,  himself  also  an  invalid,  and 
while  arrangements  were  being  effected  for  that  purpose 
the  proposition  was  made  to  those  gentlemen  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  by  a  number  of  49ers,  to  join  the  two 
elements  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  have  a  re-union 
of  California  Pioneers,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  March, 
1874,  celebrating  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Stevenson's  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers 
at  San  Francisco,  and  the  following  circular  was  issued 
and  addressed  to  all  pioneers  known  to  be  residents  of 
this  and  adjoining  States : 
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1847.  RE-UNION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS.  1874. 

New  Yobk,  March  16,  1874. 
The  undersigned  take  pleasure  in  announcing,  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  a  Re-union  of  California  Pioneers,  to  be  held 
at  the  Stuetevant  House,  Broadway,  28th  and  29th  Streets,  on  Thurs. 
day  Evening,  the  26th  instant,  at  8  o'clock,  being  the  twenty-seventh 
Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Col.  Stevenson's  Regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  at  SanFrancisco,  Cal. 

Should  you  be  pleased  to  participate  in  the  Re-union,  a  response 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  will  meet  with  attention. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Surgeon  ALEXANDER  PERRY,  1  Map  Maj.  Gen.  H.  GATES  GIBSON.  U.  S.A.~I  MQ 

Lieut.  J.  SHERWOOD,  |£w  "         FRANCI8  E.  PINTO, 

JAMES  E.  NUTTMAN,  I  2  £  Hon.  JAS.  S.  WETHERED,  I  §  « 

RUSSELL  MYERS,  f  g  *  JOHN  SICKLES,  f  «  2 

FRANCIS  D.  CLARK,  I  a  5  O.  H.  PIERSON,  a  g 

JOHN  WOLF.  j  P  J.  JACOB  P.  LEESE.  J  "  > 

ALEXANDER  PERRY,  M.  D.  Chairman, 
LIEUT.  J.  SHERWOOD,  Treasurer, 

1172  Broadxcay. 

Gen.  FRANCIS  E.  PINTO,  Sec'y, 

106  Wall  street. 

Upon  the  evening  indicated  there  assembled  at  the 
Sturtevant  House  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  Californians  of  the  early  days — among  the  number 
being  Commodore  C.  K.  Garrison,  General  Thos.  B. 
Van  Buren,  Willard  B.  Farwell,  William  Colligan, 
William  M.  Walton,  Jas.  F.  Curtis,  John  Lambier,  H.  P. 
Townsend,  G.  A.  Menclon,  James  Stark,  the  old  pioneer 
actor  ;  E.  W.  Crowell,  and  besides  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  committee  of  arrangements  there  were  some 
fifteen  former  members  of  the  regiment  present,  and 
among  the  guests  were  Kufus  Hatch,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Mail  SS.  Co.,  and  Clark  Bell,  Esq., 
Counsel  to  the  Company;  who  represented  the  old 
pioneer  Steamship  Company  of  California.  This  assem- 
blage unanimously  voted  that  the  re-union  so  worthily 
inaugurated  by  the  little  band  of  Stevenson's  regiment 
should  henceforth  assume  a  permanent  character,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Pierson,  the  present  com- 
pany adjourn  to  meet  again,  if  alive,  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  resolution  the  follow- 
ing circular  was  issued,  calling  a  meeting  of  old  Califor- 
nians at  the  Sturtevant  House  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  January,  1875. 
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TEKKITOEIAL  DAYS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


HE-UNION    OF   OLD  CAL1FOKN1ANS. 


MEXICAN  AND  AMERICAN. 


New  Yoef,  January,  21,  1875. 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  who  were  residents  of  California,  prior  to 
its  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  September  9,  1850,  -will  be  held 
at  the  Sturtevakt  HorsE,  Broadway,  28th  and  29th  Streets,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  28th  instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  a  proposed  Re-union  Banquet,  at  an  early  day,  as 
also  to  obtain  the  views  of  fhose  intending  to  participate  upon  the 
occasion. 

The  Re-union  of  the  26th  of  March  last  was  attended  with  so  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  those  who  were  participants,  as  also 
many  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  have  expressed  a  desire  for  its 
repetition  the  present  winter, 

Californians  of  1851  and  1852,  the  early  days  of  the  Golden  State,  are 
cordially  invited  to  participate. 

You  are  requested  to  be  present  upon  the  evening  indicated,  or  may 
address  a  communication  (giving  your  views  and  expectation  of  partici- 
pating), to  the  Chairman,  California  Meeting,  Sturtevant  House. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

JACOB  P.  LEESE, 
RODMAN  M.  PRICE, 
WILLIAM  COLLIGAN, 
ALEXANDER  PERRY,  M.D., 
JEREMIAH  SHERWOOD, 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARK. 
O.  H.  PIERSON. 
E.  W.  CROWELL, 
S.  D.  JONES, 
WILLARD  B.  FAR  WELL* 
WILLIAM  M.  WALTON. 
JOHN  SICKELS, 
FRANCIS  E.  PINTO, 
J.  A.  SPERRY, 
THOMAS  D.  JOHNS* 
JAMES  F.  CURTIS* 


1833. 
1846. 

1847. 


1S49. 


tan 
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Thifl  circular  was  addressed  to  all  old  Calif  ornians, 
known  to  be  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  to  many  residing  in  distant  States,  and 
in  response  there  assembled  at  the  Sturtevant  House, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  January.  tL-  wing 
named  persons :  Lieut.  Jeremiah  Sherwood.  George  M. 
Leanard,  Russell  Myers,  Francis  D.  Clark,  and  James 
E.  Nuttman,  of  Stevenson's  Regiment.  :  General 

H.  Gates  Gibson,  0.  H.  Pierson,  John  Sickels,  William 
M.  Walton,  Thos.  McSpedon,  H.  Barnard.  Edw.  F. 
Burton,  Willard  B.  Farwell,  pioneers  of  1S49  :  S.  L. 
Merchant,  Thos.  D.  Johns,  George  W.  Stanton.  J.  A. 
Prior,  of  1850,  and  James  H.  Butler  of  1852. 

The  inclement  state  of  the  weather,  a  heavy  storm 
prevailing,  caused  many  to  be  absent  who  otherwise 
intended  to  have  been  at  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Farwell,  and  on  motion  of  that  gentleman.  General  H. 
Gates  Gibson,  U.  S.  A.,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Pierson,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Clark  was 
selected  as  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  banquet  of  old 
Californians  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pierson  it  was  resolved  that  the 
banquet  should  take  place  on  Thursday  evening  the  11th 
of  February,  at  the  Sturtevant  House. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  committees  in 
connection  with  the  banquet,  and  who  were  instructed 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  same. 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Vice  Admiral  8.  C.  Rowan,  U.  S.  Navy,  Jacob  P.  Lrxsr. 

Major  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  U.  S.  Army.  Jeremiah  Sherwood. 

•*        H.  Gates  Gibson,  U.  S.  Army,  John  Sickels, 

Hon.  Rodman  M.  Price,  Willard  B.  Farwell. 

Alexander  Perry.  M.  D.,  Francis  D.  Clark. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INVITATION. 
Majob  Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls,  U.  S.  Army.       John  Siceels. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 


Gen.  Francis  E.  Pinto, 
Edgab  W.  Cbowell, 


William  M.  Walton, 
O.  H.  Piebson. 


COMMITTEE  ON  DECORATIONS. 


James  F.  Cubtis, 
William  Colligan, 


Majob  Russell  Myebs, 
Col.  Jas.  E.  Nuttman. 


Mr.  Clark  moved  that  this  meeting  proceed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  immediate  organization  of  a 
permanent  association,  to  be  known  as  the  "Associated 
Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  days  of  California." 

Mr.  Pierson  moved  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  an  organization. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Johns, 
Sickels,  Walton,  Farwell,  Colligan,  Myers,  Sherwood, 
Clark  and  Nuttman,  with  instructions  to  make  their 
report  on  the  evening  of  the  banquet. 

After  a  full  exchange  of  views  on  the  part  of  those 
present  in  relation  to  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
meeting ;  on  motion  of  Mr.  Merchant  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  February. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alex.  Perry  was  received  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  attend  the  banquet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Clark  the  same  was  accepted 
and  Mr.  S.  L.  Merchant  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Sickels,  Major-Gen.  H.  Gates 
Gibson  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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Report  of  Committee. 


New  York,  February  11,  1875. 

At  the  meeting  of  Old  Californians,  held  at  the  Sturte- 
vant  House  in  this  city  on  Thursday  evening  the  28th 
of  January  last,  the  undersigned  were  selected  as  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  suitable  plan  of  organization  for  a 
permanent  association,  through  which  the  memories  of 
their  pioneer  experiences  in  the  settlement  and  deve- 
lopement  of  California,  during  its  territorial  and  early 
days  may  be  perpetuated  to  the  members  of  such  asso- 
ciation and  their  posterity. 

Believing  that  the  best  way  to  perfect  such  an  organi- 
zation is  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  simplest  and 
most  concise  manner,  and  to  act  without  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time,  the  committee  have  prepared  the 
subjoined  brief  articles  of  association,  which  they  hereby 
submit  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  accepted 
and  signed  by  all  who  desire  to  become  members,  and 
by  that  act  thus  calling  the  desired  association  into 
immediate  existence. 

THOS.  D.  JOHNS,  1850,  Chairman. 
JOHN  SICKELS,  1 
WM.  M.  WALTON,  [  1849. 

WILLARD  B.  FARWELL,  j 

WILLIAM  COLLIGAN,  1846. 

RUSSELL  MYERS,      1  a 

J.  SHERWOOD,  S'™s 

'  >-  Regiment, 

FRANCIS  D.  CLARK,  1847 
JAS.  E.  NUTTMAN, 


Gen.  Francis  E.  Pinto  moved  the  acceptance  of  the 
report,  and  on  being  seconded  by  Ex-Gov.  Rodman  M. 
Price,  the  same  was  unanimously  received. 

Thdmis  D.  Johns  here  presented,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  the  following. 
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Articles  of  Association. 

1st.  This  organization  shall  be  called  "  The  Associated 
Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  days  of  California." 

2d.  It  shall  be  composed  of  all  residents  of  California 
prior  to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  September  9, 1850. 

3d.  All  former  and  present  citizens  of  California,  who 
resided  there  subsequent  to  September  9,  1850,  shall  be 
eligible  to  "  honorary  membership  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  members,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  association." 

Uh.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Pre- 
sident and  a  Secretary  (who  shall  also  be  Treasurer), 
they  shall  constitute  ex-cfficio  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
shall  have  the  executive  management  and  direction  of 
the  association. 

5th.  All  persons  eligible  to  membership  as  above  shall 
be  and  become  members  of  the  association  on  subscrib- 
ing to  these  articles  of  association,  and  paying  to  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  without  payment 
of  any  further  dues  whatsoever. 

6th.  The  sums  received  for  membership  as  above,  or 
from  any  source  whatever,  shall  be  invested  by  the 
trustees  in  United  States  Government  bonds,  and  placed 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  vault  of  a  reliable  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  not  to  be  withdrawn  or  appropriated  except 
by  vote  of  the  association.  The  interest  on  such  bonds 
to  be  expended  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees,  requisite  for  expenses  of  print- 
ing stationery,  etc.,  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

7th.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 

anniversary  of  the 

discovery  of  gold  in  California.  But  when  that  day 
falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  meeting  may  be  held 
on  such  other  day  as  the  trustees  may  select. 
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The  articles  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seventh,  as  above  stated,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  and  Gen.  H.  Gates  Gibson,  U.  S.  Army, 
was  chosen  President,  John  Sickels,  Yice-President,  and 
Francis  D.  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE  BANQUET. 


At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
11th  of  February,  1875,  the  old  Californians  who  had 
assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  Sturtevant  proceeded  to 
the  Dining  Hall,  preceded  by  Commodore  Garrison,  Ex- 
Gov.  Rodman  M.  Price,  Jacob  P.  Leese  and  Col.  James 
E.  Nuttman,  followed  by  some  seventy  other  old  residents 
of  California.  Upon  entering  the  hall  a  sumptuous 
repast  was  spread  upon  the  boards,  the  character  of 
which  reflected  due  credit  upon  the  Messrs.  Lelands, 
under  whose  management  this  home  for  Californians  is 
conducted  ;  the  bill  of  fare  bore  evidence  that  in  fish, 
flesh,  fruit  and  liquids,  California  was  indeed  present. 
Salmon  from  the  Sacramento,  Bacon  from  Russian  River, 
Green  Turtle  steak,  a  la  California  style  ;  Antelope  from 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Champagne,  Sherry,  Port 
and  other  wines  from  the  vinyards  of  Napa  and  Sonoma 
valley.  Among  the  ornamentations  of  the  tables  were 
the  "California  Grizzly  Bear,"  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Locomotive,  with  train  of  cars,"  "  California  Hunting 
Scene,"  and  here  and  there  huge  fruit  baskets  filled  with 
fruits  from  California,  etc. 

Amid  the  decorations  that  adorned  the  walls  were 
conspicuous  mottoes,  calculated  to  bring  back  to  mind 
old  familiar  scenes  and  long  forgotten  faces.  Among 
many  of  these  were  the  following  : 
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Marshall, 
March, 
1848. 

Stevenson's  Regiment 

OF 

New  Yobk  Volunteers. 
California,  1847. 

U.  S.  Store  Ships 
Lexington, 
Southampton, 
Erie. 

1847. 

The  Eaely  Pioneees 
of 

Califoenia, 
Stevenson's  Regiment. 

Co.  M,  3d  Artillery, 

Capt.  Keyes, 

2d  Lt.  H.  G.  Gibson. 

Co.  F,  3d  Artillery. 

1  st  Lt.  W.  T.  Sheeman, 
2d  Lt.  E.  0.  C.  Oed, 

Monterey,  1847. 

vtockton, 
Uhubrick. 

1846. 

The  Hoen 
abound. 

Old  49ees. 

Steamers 
Senator, 
Capt.  Suttee, 

Mint. 

The  Exchanges  of  '49. 
El  Doeado, 
Bella  Union, 
Paekeb  House. 

The  Tow-Paths 

OF  THE 

SACRAMENTO 

AND 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Naval  Squadron, 

Pacific  Coast,  1846. 

Savannah, 

Congress, 

Levant, 

Portsmouth, 

Warren, 

Cyane, 

Dale. 

MONTEREY, 
July  7,  9  a.  m. 

YERBA~BUENA. 
July  9,  7  a.  m. 

SONOMA, 
July  9,  4  p.  m. 

Sheeman, 
Halleck, 
Oed. 
1846. 

THE 

BEAR  FLAG  MEN 
of  1846. 

9th  of  Septembeb, 
1850. 

The  Califoenia 

Expedition, 

1846^47. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins, 

Susan  Drew, 

Loo  Choo, 

Brutus, 

Isabella, 

Sweden. 

The  two  Bobs. 
SEMPLE 

AND 

PARKER. 

Alcalde  of  Monteeey, 

Ex-President  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers. 
(Photograph.) 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach. 

COUNTEY  ACEOSS 
BY 

Ox-TEAM  EXPBESS. 



Only  a  partial  record  of  names  of  old  Californians 
present  upon  this  occasion  has  been  obtained.    It  was 
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the  intention  to  have  recorded  the  names  of  all,  but 
other  duties  of  the  secretary  prevented  the  so  doing. 


1833. 

Jacob  P.  Lee'se, 

1846. 
Wm.  Colligan, 
*Bodman  M.  Price, 

1847. 

(Stevenson's  Eegiment,) 
Lieut.  J.  Sherwood, 

G,  M.  Leanard, 
Russell  Myers, 
Joseph  Evans, 
Francis  D.  Clark, 
Chas.  J.  McPherson, 
James  E.  Nuttman, 
William  H.  Eogers, 
William  H.  Williams, 

1849. 
John  Sickels, 
William  M.  Walton, 
Bobt.  H.  McKune, 
Gen.  H.  Gates  Gibson, 
Francis  E.  Pinto, 
Oliver  H.  Pierson, 
W.  B.  Farwell, 

H.  Barnard, 
Thos.  McSpedon, 
A.  J.  McCall, 
Geo.  F.  Lord, 
Enoch  Gove, 
John  Lambier, 
John  Gault, 
Charles  Stone, 


S.  D.  Jones, 
S.  L.  Wilson, 
Edward  F.  Burton, 
M.  J.  Shandley, 
N.  F.  Toombs, 
M.  B.  Carpenter, 
J.  J.  Hager. 

1850. 

Thos.  D.  Johns, 
James  F.  Curtis, 
George  W.  Stanton, 
Beverly  C.  Sanders, 
Geo.  F.  Sniffen, 
S.  L.  Merchant, 
W.  H.  Hampton, 
Henry  Fritz, 
J.  Hilborn, 

B.  S.  Eaton, 
M.  Ward, 
Chas.  L.  Wright. 

.  1851. 

J.  W.  SlMONTON, 

Edward  J.  Quirk, 

F.  B.  Baby, 

C.  E.  Thompson, 

G.  W.  Guthrie. 

1852. 

Com.  C.  K.  Garrison, 
J.  H.  Butler, 
J.  H.  Merrymann, 

1853. 

Col.  Wm.  G.  Eankin, 


*  Note. — Purser  Price  was  with  the  naval  squadron  at  Monterey, 
June  7,  1846,  when  onr  flag  was  rasied— landed  with  the  naval  i'orce.s, 
and  read  the  proclamation  of  Commodore  Sloat,  declaring  the  occupa- 
tion of  California  by  the  United  States. 

He  was  appointed  Alcalde  and  Prefect,  and  was  tho  first  to  exercise 
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The  following  named  gentlemen  had  secured  their 
tickets,  but  the  inclement  state  of  the  weather,  a  severe 
storm  prevailing  on  that  evening,  as  also  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  crossing  the  rivers  and  other  causes  pre- 
vented their  presence. 

Gen.  Eufus  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A. ;  C.  S.  Newcomb,  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Eugene  Kelly,  General  Joseph  Hooker, 
U.  S.  A.;  J,  Seligmann,  Wm.  R.  Garrison,  Levi  Parsons, 
Edgar  W.  Crowell,  Commodore  John  W.  Livingston, 
U.  S.  N.  ;  John  S.  Ellis,  Aaron  VanValkenburg  and  J.  A. 
Sperry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  Chairman,  Gen. 
Gibson,  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  regular 
toasts,  addressed  the  associates  as  follows : 

Fellow  Calif ornians — 

In  assuming  the  duty  which  your  kind  partiality  has 
assigned  me  this  evening,  I  feel  that  I  am  usurping  the 
place  which  more  properly  belongs  to  some  older  and 
more  distinctive  Californian — to  some  one  who  amid 

"disastrous  chances  ; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
The  hair-breadth  'scapes" 


judicial  functions  under  American  rule  on  the  Pacific.  Chaplain  Col. 
ton  was  afterward  associated  with  him.  On  the  arrival  of  a  special 
messenger  (Lieut.  McRea  of  the  navy)  with  the  official  news  that  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  purser  Price  volun- 
teered to  carry  the  dispatch  from  Monterey,  to  Commodore  Stockton 
at  Los  Angeles,  as  it  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that  Com- 
modore Stockton  should  receive  the  news  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
as  Sloat  had  raised  our  flag  and  occupied  the  country,  and  Stockton  had 
carried  on  an  active  war,  and  subjugated  it,  without  knowing  that  war 
existed. 

Mr.  Price  subsequently  partii  ipated  in  the  battles  and  events  of  the 
West  Coast,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  occupa- 
tion of  Mazatlan,  was  with  the  Naval  forces  that  landed  at  La  Paz, 
San  Blas:  and  at  the  bombardment  of  Guymas.  At  Mazatlan,  he  was  en- 
trusted by  Com  Shubrick  with  verbal  despatches,  to  General  Scott,  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  President,  to  arrange  fcr  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  on  Acapulco,  which  was  a  perilous  duty.  He 
arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  just  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
made  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington, 
hurryiDg  to  reach  there  before  the  treaty  was  acted  upon  by  our  Senate. 
From  accidental  delays  he  did  not  get  there  until  the  day  after— the 
steamer  which  carried  him  from  Vera  Cruz  to  New  Orleans  lying  several 
days  aground.  If  he  had  arrived  48  hours  sooner,  probably  with  the 
information  he  had.  sustained  by  officers  in  thePacific  Squadron  and  in 
Mexico,  no  treaty  would  have  been  ratified  by  the  United  States,  that 
did  not  give  to  us  all  Mexico.    He  was  in  a  few  months  after  gold  was 
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and  trying  vicissitudes  of  early  California  days,  assisted 
in  founding  a  great  State  on  the  far  distant  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  But  I  have  come  here  to-night,  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  of  the  class 
of  1849,  but  also  as  a  representative  of  that  regiment  of 
the  American  Army,  which  first  occupied  the  territory 
of  the  Californias  in  1847,  and  whose  record  has  since 
been  closely  associated  with  their  history,  down  to  the 
termination  of  the  great  civil  war.  It  was  a  portion  of 
this  regiment  which  formed,  with  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
Empire  State,  under  Colonel  Stevenson,  the  pioneer 
expedition  to  that  then  unknown  and  unexplored  region, 
and  it  was  an  officer  of  the  Third  Artillery  who  first 
brought  to  the  east  the  official  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  thus  heralding  to  the  world  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  glittering  ore — for  which  the  Spaniard 
"long  had  sought  and  found  it  not"  through  centuries 
marked  with  violence,  treachery  and  cruelty — had  fallen 
at  once  into  the  lap  of  the  hardy,  peaceful  American 
pioneer  ;  at  whose  touch,  like  that  of  Midas,  the  soil  of 
California  had  turned  to  gold  ;  her  streams  and 

"sunny  fountains, 
Rolled  down  their  golden  sands," 


discovered  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  to  return  to  California  as 
Navy  Agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  large  and  extraordinary  powers 
to  draw  Bills  on  Washington  to  an  unlimited  amount,  against  all  gold 
or  silver  bullion  or  coin  delivered  on  board  our  Naval  vessels  in  Cali- 
fornia and  all  Ports  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  American 
States,  at  liberal  rates  of  exchange,  through  a  system  of  agencies  to  be 
arranged  by  Mr.  Price— on  whose  suggestion  the  plan  was  bated,  with 
the  object  of  benefiting  the  foreign  credit  of  the  United  States,  thus  con- 
trolling a  large  amount  of  bullion,  superseding  London  and  makiLg 
New  York  the  financial  centre  and  the  seat  of  exchange  for  the  world. 

It  was  on  this  important  mission  returning  to  tSau  Francisco,  Mr. 
Price  was  a  passenger  from  Panama  on  the  steamship  California,  the 
Pioneer  Steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company,  which  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  February  28th,  1849. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  first  Town  Council 
of  San  Francisco,  was  a  Member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  California,  and  received  the  regular 
Democratic  Nomination  for  Congress,  at  the  first  election,  and  was 
defeated  bv  the  Hon.  Edward  Gilbert,  by  a  few  votes.  He  built  the 
first  building  for  a  Post  Office,  and  in  1857,  owned  more  houses  in  San 
Francisco  than  any  other  person,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  early 
improvement  of  the  City,  and  the  building  of  wharves  for  its  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  was  noted  for  his  liberality  toward  charitable 
objects.  On  his  return  to  his  native  State,  New  Jersey,  in  1850,  he  was 
eiected  to  Congress— in  less  than  a  year  after  he  was  defeated  in  Cali- 
fornia—subsequently he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  State. 
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and  her  mountains,  hills  and  valleys  opened  up  their 
choicest  treasures. 

Though  far  away  to-night  from  the  land  that  we  love — 
the  land  of  the  vine  and  the  olive — of  the  mighty  forest 
and  the  teeming  soil ;  with  a  climate  as  genial  as  any 

'•That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on," 

though  widely  separated  from  her  we  still  cling  to  her 
with  fond  affection,  and  know  that  she  still  claims  us  as 
her  own,  recognizing  no  decree  of  divorce,  no  doctrine 
of  expatriation.  • 

Let  us  then,  as  we  gather  around  the  festive  board  to- 
night, recall  the  pleasant  memories  of  our  sojourn  in 
California,  that  beautiful  land  which 

"Opes  to  the  sunset  her  gateway  of  gold," 

and  pours  into  the  coffers  of  the  world  more  than  "  the 
gold  of  Ophir  " — more  than  "  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of 
Ind  ;"  and,  better  still,  has  enriched  the  earth  with  a 
large  measure  of  the  golden  virtues  of  charity,  generosity 
and  clannish  fidelity,  the  essence  of  the  golden  rule. 


"  The  President  of  the  United  States." 
Music—"  Hail  Columbia." 

Response  by  Col.  Jacob  P.  Leese  : 

Col.  Jacob  P.  Leese  arose  to  respond  amid  prolonged 
shouts  of  applause,  he  being  the  oldest  pioneer  present, 
having  landed  at  San  Francisco  in  1833,  and  having 
married  a  sister  of  Gen.  M.  Vallejo,  might  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  territorial  pioneer,  having  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia both  under  Mexican  and  American  rule.  Col. 
Leese  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  one  of  us,  having  been  a  resident  of 
California  in  its  early  days — that  the  services  of  Gen. 
Grant,  during  the  late  civil  war,  had  been  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen,  and  that  setting  aside  all  feelings  of 
a  political  nature,  his  presence  here  to-night,  as  an  old 
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Californian,  would  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  Colonel 
spoke  warmly  of  California,  and  of  the  happy  days  he 
had  passed  in  her  genial  clime,  and  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  return  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


"  The  Army  and  Navy." 

Music — "  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave." 

Eesponse  by  Ex-Gov.  Kodman  M.  Price  of  New  Jersey, 
who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — 

In  rising  on  this  delightful  occasion,  the  re-union  of 
so  many  old  Californians  at  this  sumptuous  banquet  in 
this  great  city  on  the  Atlantic,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  my  mind  is  filled  with  past  reminiscences.  The 
presence  of  the  men  who  surround  me,  the  decorations 
of  this  room,  commemorate  and  awaken  such  stirring 
recollections  of  the  early  American  military  occupation 
of  California,  and  its  subsequent  acquisition  and  marvel- 
ous growth,  so  overwhelm  me  with  circumstances  and 
exciting  incidents,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  what 
should  be  said  in  honor  of  the  toast  to  which  you  call 
upon  me  to  respond.  Indeed  I  feel  like  getting  off  by 
playing  the  dodge  that  the  distinguished  comedian 
Barney  Williams  sometimes  does  when  similarly  situated, 
by  singing  a  song,  or  by  telling  the  story  of  his  country- 
man who  was  thrown  violently  from  his  horse.  Upon 
being  assisted  by  a  fellow  countryman,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  was  dead.  "  No,  not  dead  but  spachkss"  was 
the  reply. 

At  any  rate  I  am  so  full  of  clinging  memories  that, 
like  the  crowded  meeting  house,  I  shall  be  very  slow  in 
emptying  myself,  reviving  as  I  do  associations  of  a  quarter 
century  ago,  and  reflecting  that  the  important  acquisi- 
tion of  California  to  the  United  States,  and  the  influence 
it  has  shed  upon  the  world,  is  the  result  of  the  war  made 
upon  us  by  Mexico.  The  victories  obtained  by  our  Army 
and  Navy,  conquered  peace,  and  acquired  the  territory 
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won  by  their  brilliant  achievements,  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  war.  But  for  their  joint  co-operation — their 
services — their  victories — California  would  not  probably 
have  ever  been  ours  ;  they  not  only  gave  us  California 
but  have  furnished  the  proudest  and  most  illustrious 
pages  of  our  nation's  history.  I  need  say  no  more  to  the 
sentiment — I  could  enumerate  deeds  of  gallantry  and 
daring  by  individual  officers  and  men  of  both  branches 
of  the  service,  but  it  might  seem  invidious  where  so  much 
gallantry  was  displayed.  Need  I  point  to  the  renowned 
victories  of  Palo  Alto,  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  where  the  American  volunteer  soldiers, 
under  the  noble  General  Zachary  Taylor,  bore  down  and 
turned  back  in  dismay  the  well  organized  legions,  five 
times  their  number,  under  Santa  Anna,  a  victory  that 
made  the  commanding  general  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  must  turn  to  the  great  and  herculean 
military  undertaking  of  great  Captain  Winfield  Scott,  his 
march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  without 
defeat ;  the  joint  victory  of  the  army  and  navy  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  victories  of  our  gallant  army  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  Cherubusco,  Molina  del  Key  and  Chapultepec,  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexico — work  done  in  six  months  which 
foreign  military  critics  of  high  authority  said  could  not 
be  done  in  six  years,  and  with  ten  times  the  15,0C0  men 
composing  the  irresistable  army  of  the  great  and  im- 
mortal soldier  Scott. 

Just  thirty  years  ago  I  sailed  in  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of 
War  Cyane  from  Norfolk,  under  orders  to  join  the  Pacific 
Squadron.  At  that  time  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  Oregon  boundary  were  disturbing  political  elements, 
and  President  Polk  feared  war  might  grow  out  of  those 
questions.  The  importance  of  extending  our  possessions 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  view  of  commanding  the 
China  and  India  trade,  was  a  policy  fully  approved  by 
the  people. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  months  before  the  Cyane  joined 
the  squadron  at  Mazatlan,  then  commanded  by  Com.  J. 
D.  Sloat.  We  also  found  at  Mazatlan  a  large  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour, 
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both  squadrons  anxiously  waiting  news  of  the  appre- 
hended collision  of  the  American  and  Mexican  forces  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  both  commanders  having  instructions, 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  and  which  was  believed  at 
the  time,  to  take  possession  of  Upper  California,  as  soon 
as  war  was  known  to  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
A  few  days  after  our  arrival  Lieut.  Gillespie  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  arrived,  having  crossed 
Mexico  with  verbal  despatches  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  Commodore  Sloat  and  Captain  Fremont,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  in  California  with  his  exploring  party. 
The  Cyane  was  ordered  to  carry  him  to  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  communicate  with  our  consul,  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  who  was  fully  advised  by  the  President  of  his 
desire  to  acquire  California.  To  deceive  the  English 
Admiral  the  Cyane  was  ordered  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
first,  and  then  to  Monterey,  where  she  arrived  in 
March,  1846. 

We  found  that  Fremont  had  recently  been  in  with  his 
party  near  Monterey,  but  was  refused  supplies  and 
forcibly  driven  out  of  California.  Lieut.  Gillespie 
landed  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Fremont  and  the  Cyane 
returned  to  Mazatlan,  where  the  two  squadrons  were 
still  watching  and  waiting,  with  the  most  jealous 
observation  of  each  other.  Again  we  were  despatched 
with  the  mail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  this  time  we 
made  direct  for  Monterey,  where  we  found  the  sloops  of 
war  Warren  and  Levant,  and  heard  that  the  Portsmouth 
was  at  SanFrancisco.  We  were  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  the  flag  ship  Savannah,  Com.  Sloat  having  played 
Admiral  Seymour  and  gave  him  the  slip.  He  was  without 
any  information  of  any  actual  hostilities  having  occurred 
between  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
There  were  rumors  of  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
came  through  Indian  sources,  and  which  subsequently, 
strange  to  say  proved  true,  both  as  to  the  forces  engaged 
and  the  results  of  the  battles.  On  the  7th  day  of  July 
Commodore  Sloat  landed  his  forces,  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  by  proclamation  declared  the  military 
occupation  and  protection  to  all  of  Upper  California  by 
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the  United  States.  The  English  Admiral  came  only  to 
find  the  game  bagged  by  Sloat,  who,  by  his  timely  action, 
secured  California  to  us  without  a  fight  with  the  English 
sqnadron. 

Com.  Sloat  was  soon  releived  of  his  command  by  the 
arrival  of  Com.  Stockton,  with  the  Frigate  Congress. 
He  carried  on  an  active  war,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  battal- 
lion  of  early  pioneers,  raised  by  Fremont,  soon  conquered 
all  California,  which  was  done  (to  the  great  credit  of 
Sloat  and  Stockton)  before  any  reliable  or  official  news 
was  known  that  war  existed.  This  I  know,  the  official 
news  of  the  existence  of  war  came  by  Lieut.  McRae,  of 
the  navy,  a  special  messenger  from  Washington  to  Mon- 
terey, and  I  carried  it  from  there  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
delivered  it  to  Commodore  Stockton.  The  squadron 
was  distributed  to  the  Southern  Mexican  ports,  but 
before  the  Commodore  left  San  Francisco  the  news  came 
to  him  that  the  Californians  had  risen  and  retaken  Los 
Angeles,  the  squadron  was  again  concentrated  at  San 
Diego,  where  Stockton  organized  a  sailor  battallion  and 
marched  upon  Los  Angeles,  while  after  defeating  the 
enemy  at  San  Gabriel  and  the  Mesa,  retook  it,  and 
pacified  the  country.  About  this  time  relief  began  to 
arrive  and  most  opportunely,  for  the  navy  had  not  force 
enough  to  garrison  and  protect  the  seaports  without 
going  into  the  interior. 

General  Stephen  Kearny  came  with  the  remnant  of 
three  companies  of  dragoons,  his  command  having  been 
badly  cut  up  at  San  Pasqual.  A  company  of  artillery 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  February,  1847,  and  Col. 
Stevenson's  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  March. 
The  influence  of  this  regiment  upon  California  was  very 
marked  and  gave  direction  to  the  political  affairs,  in 
organizing  municipal  and  state  governments  and  the 
various  and  numerous  enterprises  in  its  rapid  develope- 
ment,  and  many  of  its  members  are  still  numbered 
among  its  most  influential  citizens.  These  troops 
relieved  the  sailors  from  shore  duty  and  set  the  squadron 
free  to  operate  on  the  lower  coast  of  Mexico  by  blockade, 
and  as  they  subsequently  did,  take  and  occupy  all  Lower 
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California  as  well  as  the  ports  and  cities  of  Guymas,  San 
Bias  and  Mazatlan.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  succes- 
sive victories  of  Taylor  and  Scott,  the  occupation  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  ;  then  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Mexican  territory  north  of  32°  30',  and  the 
Pacific  coast  from  that  degree  of  latitude  to  our  Oregon 
boundary.  Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded  when  gold 
was  discovered.  The  next  great  event  was  the  arrival  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamers.  The  rush  of  immigration, 
the  formation  of  a  city  government  for  San  Francisco, 
the  call  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  state  constitution, 
the  organization  of  a  state  government,  the  election  of 
state  officers  and  representatives  to  Congress.  The  rapid 
commercial  and  agricultural  developement  of  the  Golden 
State — the  intense  excitement  we  passed  through  in 
1849  and  1850  is  indellibly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  all  of  us,  unexampled  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
world  : 

"  We  heard  the  tramp  of  pioneers, 
Of  nations  vet  to  be  ; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
There  rolled  a  human  sea." 

I  have  wandered  from  the  sentiment  of  the  toast,  "  our 
glorious  Army  and  Navy."  The  realization  of  the  great 
change  that  has  been  wrought  on  the  face  of  California 
since  I  first  saw  it  in  1846,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is, 
wild  and  uninhabited,  its  soil  considered  barren  and 
sterile  contrasted  with  its  present  opulent  condition, 
teeming  with  population  and  wealth,  now  the  richest 
mineral  and  agricultural  State  of  the  Union,  and  to  know 
that  our  table  here  is  loaded  with  the  productions  of 
that  State,  wines,  fruits,  meats  and  fish  ;  to  reflect  upon 
its  commercial  importance,  to  know  that  it  has  given 
more  than  $50,000,000  a  year  in  the  precious  metals  since 
its  acquisition,  and  that  its  acquisition  has  proved  the 
key  to  open  so  much  national  wealth,  passes  all  the 
marvels  of  history.  It  is  estimated  that  its  yield  of 
wheat  the  past  year  will  be  24,000,000  bushels,  while 
the  State  of  California  has  been  supplying  Europe  with 
breadstufls  many  years.    That  she  now  has  a  popula- 
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tion  of  nearly  a  million,  that  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  a  population  of  230,000  is  magically  fabulous  : 
verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Eureka — progress, 
acquisition,  expansion  is  the  great  idea  of  the  American 
Union,  the  more  vast  the  interest  included  in  its  con- 
fines the  greater  the  certainty  of  its  endurance,  every 
new  admission  to  the  common  bond  is  a  new  security 
for  its  preservation. 

We  know  what  our  progress  has  been  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  who  can  doubt  that  our  progress,  and  the 
world's  progress,  will  not  be  greater  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  genius,  science,  invention  and  discovery  will 
not  stop.  An  enlightened  education  which  has  spread 
out  among  the  people  like  the  light  of  day,  in  our 
generation ;  must  shed  its  influence  upon  the  future 
civilization.  Progress  and  advancement  in  every 
material  thing  will  be  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
educated  and  enlightened  brains — if  this  proposition  is 
true,  progress  in  all  things  is  to  be  greatly  accelerated, 
steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanical  arts,  and 
telegraphy  and  photography,  have  not  reached  their 
full  power  of  arrangement,  application  or  usefulness. 
The  locomotive  and  train,  (so  beautifully  represented 
by  that  piece  of  confection  on  the  table  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  a  continuous  rail  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific)  have  not  reached  their  highest  speed  or  their 
greatest  economy  and  safety.  This  is  a  wonderful  re- 
flection to  us  old  Calif ornian  men,  Tvho  have  seen  and 
contributed  so  much  in  the  past.  Space  it  would  seem 
has  been  annihilated,  but  it  is  to  be  double  annihilated. 

We  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  so 
many  of  us  survive  to  renew  the  friendships  to  day 
formed  during  the  eventful  scenes  of  the  early  days  of 
California.  We  have  here,  the  gentleman  on  my  right, 
(J.  P.  Leese,)  the  father  of  the  first  child  born  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  built  the  first  house 
there.  We  have  here  on  my  left  a  gentleman  (Com. 
C.  K.  Garrison),  one  of  the  first  mayors  of  San  Francisco, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  found  "  there  was  millions  in  it." 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  we  can  mingle  our  congratula- 
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tions  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  nation,  and  that  but 
for  the  united  prowess  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  rivers 
would  still  roll  undisturbed  over  their  golden  beds,  an^ 
the  mountains  and  soil  still  conceal  their  treasure. 


The  next  regular  toast  was  "  The  early  pioneers  of 
California."  Under  their  hands  the  wilderness  came  to 
"bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  They  found  it  a  soli- 
tude, they  made  it  a  populous  and  prosperous  empire. 

Music — "  Military  March." 

This  was  responded  to  by  Gen.  Thomas  D.  Johns,  who 
said  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — 

It  is  becoming  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivities  to  recall  to  memory  the  early 
pioneers  of  California.  I  see  about  me  a  number  of 
those  representative  veterans,  not  only  my  seniors  in 
years  but  in  California  citizenship,  and  trust  that  we  may 
hear  a  few  words  from  those  who  were  pioneers  before 
gold  was  discovered.  In  attempting  to  speak  to  you, 
even  briefly,  on  the  theme  you  have  given  me,  I  expe- 
rience an  unaffected  embarrassment,  and  I  am  sure  that 
both  you  and  I  will  regret  that  some  person  better  fitted 
than  myself  had  not  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  a 
sentiment  so  worthy  and  so  capable  of  elaboration,  a 
sentiment  that  carries  our  thoughts  back  through  so  many 
eventful  years  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  early  Cali 
fornia  life,  a  history  of  the  severe  trials,  indomitable 
energy,  unflagging  endurance  and  unflattering  hope  of 
those  people  who  were  the  advance  guard  of  a  more 
enlightened  civilization  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Following 
in  their  path  came  an  industrious  husbandry,  a  prosper- 
ous commerce,  and,  not  the  least,  an  intelligent,  stalwart 
labor,  that  upheaved  the  mountain,  turned  the  water 
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courses,  built  cities  and  towns,  and  made  the  once  waste 
places  contribute  to  the  advancement,  comfort  and  luxury 
of  man. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  com- 
menced locating  their  homes  in  California,  Americans 
perhaps,  forming  a  majority  of  the  immigrants.  Some 
were  attracted  by  the  fine  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  many 
by  the  fisheries  and  fur-trade,  and  others  were  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery.  Whatever  may 
have  taken  our  early  pioneers  to  that  distant  land,  it  was 
no  light  undertaking,  for  it  required  brave  hearts,  physi- 
cal endurance  and  a  firm  self-reliance  ;  and  such  had 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak  more  particularly  to-night. 
During  the  earlier  days,  the  whale  and  trading  ships 
contributed  from  their  company  a  large  number  of  noted 
pioneers.  Many  a  sturdy .  emigrant  left  the  western 
frontier  with  his  family  and  household  goods,  and  with  a 
courage,  not  excelled  by  more  modern  explorers,  made 
their  long  and  weary  march  over  mountains,  rivers  and 
plains,  enduring  all  the  toil  and  privation  incident  to  a 
journey  through  a  hostile  and  unknown  wilderness  to 
reach  at  last  their  long  sought  home.  The  joy  and 
gratitude  of  the  semi-barbaric  chieftain,  who,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  from  the  summit  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus  first  beheld  the  placid  waters  of  our  western 
sea,  were  not  equalled  by  those  of  our  weary  emigrant, 
who  from  the  towering  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
looked  down  on  the  blooming  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  surveyed  in  the  dim  distance  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  early  pioneers  were  distributed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  California — simple  in  their 
habits,  liberal  in  their  opinions,  generous  and  hosjDitable, 
they  were  a  powerful  influence  in  the  community,  and 
after  that  country  passed  under  the  flag  of  our  govern- 
ment, they  continued  to  occupy  prominent  positions. 
Some  of  us  later  pioneers  are  indebted  to  them  for 
many  kind  services,  and  will  ever  regard  them  with 
honor  and  esteem.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  in  closing, 
to  offer  this  sentiment :  As  long  as  the  giant  Sierras  cast 
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their  shadows  on  the  foot-hills — as  long  as  the  swelling 
waters  of  the  Pacific  wash  the  portals  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  may  the  early  pioneers  of  California  be  held  in 
pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance. 


The  fourth  regular  toast  was  "  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter, 
the  pioneer  and  philanthropist,  whose  name  and  fame 
we  delight  to  honor,  associated  with  that  of  James 
Marshall,  the  instrument  through  whom  he  gave  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  to  the  world." 

Music — "  Hail  to  the  chief." 

This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Willard  B.  Farwell, 
who  said — 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  although  it  was  not  then  the  days  of  illus- 
trated literature  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now,  I  had  a 
very  entertaining  book  of  stories  of  discovery  and 
adventure,  in  reading  which  I  passed  many  happy  and 
instructive  hours.  I  remember  that  among  the  stories 
which  it  contained,  there  was  one  about  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  silver  mines  of  Potosi.  There  was  a  picture 
at  the  head  of  the  page  representing  a  poor  Peon,  who, 
while  wandering  in  the  mountains  in  search  of  lost 
animals  of  the  flock  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
care,  or  upon  some  such  errand,  had  missed  his  footing 
and  fallen  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Fortunately, 
both  for  him  and  the  world  at  large,  as  he  fell,  he  caught 
at  a  shrub  that  grew  upon  the  brink,  and  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  footing  and  saving  himself  from  being 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravine  below.  In  his  fall,  how- 
ever, the  shrub  had  been  partially  uprooted,  and,  on 
recovering  himself,  our  poor  Peon  discovered  beneath 
and  among  the  roots  certain  shining  nuggets  which 
attracted  his  curiosity  and  wonder,  and  which  he'  took  to 
the  neighboring  town  for  others  to  examine  and  wonder 
at.  This,  as  I  remember  it,  perhaps  not  accurately 
related,  but  in  the  main  correct,  proved  to  be  the  first 
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discovery  of  the  immense  silver  deposits  of  South  Ame- 
rica. I  remember,  as  I  grew  older,  I  read  further  and 
learned  how  vastly  important  was  this  discovery  to  the 
world  at  large.  How  the  mother  country,  Spain,  drew 
from  the  enormous  mineral  deposits  subsequently  deve- 
loped out  of  this  accident  to  the  poor  obscure  Peon, 
that  boundless  wealth  of  precious  metal  which  changed 
the  entire  commercial  intercourse  and  relations  of  the 
world.  How  her  fleets  set  sail,  year  by  year,  from  the 
Spanish  main,  laden  clown  with  ingots  of  silver,  valuable 
almost  beyond  compute.  How  she  waged  her  terrible 
Avars  through  the  wealth  thus  acquired  and  sought  to  be 
mistress  of  the  world  ;  how  the  fleets  of  her  adversaries 
sought  to  intercept  these  treasure  laden  galleons  from 
year  to  year,  and  how,  even  upon  one  occasion  they 
drove  some  scores  of  these  Spanish  treasure  ships  into 
the  harbor  of  Vigo  and  sunk  them  at  their  moorings, 
carrying  down  with  them  some  hundred  millions  or  so  of 
solid  bullion,  as  one  small  fraction  of  the  harvest  of 
wealth  that  had  grown  out  of  this  trifling  incident  of  the 
poor  Peon  and  his  mountain  adventure. 

I  remember,  as  I  grew  older  still,  how  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  the  story  of  an  adventurous  Swiss, 
who  had  wandered  to  the  remote  and  comparatively 
unknown  regions  of  the  far,  far  west,  to  the  margin  of 
the  Pacific,  and  there  set  himself  to  work  to  introduce 
civilization  and  culture  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  be  their  mentor  and  their  protector.  I 
remember  that  the  story  went — and  indeed  became  the 
wonder  of  the  day — that  an  employee,  whom  he  had  set 
at  work  to  dig  a  canal  to  bring  water  to  a  mill  which  he 
was  about  to  erect,  in  which  to  grind  the  grain  with 
which  his  fertile  fields  were  already  teeming,  had,  like 
the  poor  peon  of  Potosi,  discovered  certain  shining  par- 
ticles in  the  sand,  which  he  brought  to  the  master,  and 
which  proved  to  be  gold.  The  master  was  Gen.  John  A. 
Sutter,  the  man,  James  Marshall.  I  remember  how  I, 
in  common  with  many  others  here,  in  the  sound  of  my 
voice  to-night,  filled  with  the  marvellous  tale  which  was 
borne  to  us  then,  and  moved  by  the  spirit  of  adventure 
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and  excitement,  which  is  incident  to  youth,  set  sail  for 
the  shores  of  the  golden  land  thus  opened  to  the  world 
by  this  little  event.  I  remember  how,  in  due  course  of 
time,  I  stood  at  the  gateway  of  Sutter's  Fort,  as  it  was 
then  called,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Rio  de  los  Ameri- 
canos, and  how,  in  common  with  my  fellow  voyagers, 
we  were  met  by  the  hospitable  welcome  of  the  then 
courtly  gentleman  and  benefactor,  who  had  given  this 
great  discovery  to  the  world,  and  how  it  thrilled  me  to 
the  heart  as  I  took  his  generous  hand,  and  realized  how 
vast  was  the  mission  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
singled  out  to  perform. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of  us  here,  have 
since  realized  the  marvellous  effects  which  this  singular 
discovery  had  upon  the  world  at  large  ;  and  so,  indeed, 
has  all  the  world  realized  it  to  the  remotest  confines  of 
civilization,  and  even  to  barbarian  lands.  We  have  seen 
enacted  over  again,  even  on  a  still  more  gigantic  scale, 
the  story  of  the  poor  Peon  of  Potosi  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. We  have  lived  to  realize  an  entire  change  of 
values,  a  new  system  of  commercial  exchanges,  have 
seen  new  financial  centers  develope  themselves,  and 
learned  to  talk  of  millions  as  glibly  as  our  fathers  once 
discussed  their  thousands.  The  parallel  between  the 
South  American  discoveries  and  these  of  California, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  superior  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  concerned,  only 
ceases  when  we  realize  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  held  our  enormous  wealth,  acquired  through  the 
work  of  these  two  men  and  benefactors,  in  peace  and 
quiet,  with  "  none  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid." 

Neither  time  nor  the  occasion  will  permit  me  to  follow 
in  detail  the  effect  that  this  wonderful  discovery  has  had 
upon  our  country  or  the  world  ;  but  realizing  as  we  all 
do  how  vast  are  the  benefits  which  we  have  experienced, 
it  becomes  us  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  the  service 
thus  performed  by  General  Sutter  and  Marshall  has 
been  justly  recognized  and  requited  either  by  California 
or  by  the  nation.  I  am  the  last  one  who  would,  by  the 
smallest  word  or  intimation,  cast  one  reflection  upon  the 
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generosity  of  California  or  Californians  in  an  individual, 

or  in  a  representative  legislative  capacity  ;  but  I  am 
free  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment  California  has  failed  to 
fulfil  her  entire  duty  towards  this  venerable  old  man, 
even  with  the  provision  which  she  has  made  for  him,  and 
which  will  probably  carry  him  through  life.  For  from 
whatever  stand  point  we  view  the  character  and  labors 
of  Gen.  Sutter,  whether  as  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  as  the  benefactor  and  philanthropist,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  is  so  familiar  to  you  all,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  no  ordinary  reward 
can  be  adequate  compensation  for  the  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  California,  our  country,  and  all  mankind. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  was  but  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  in  doing  this  work,  then  so  much  the 
greater  reason  that  we  should  recognize  it  as  such,  and 
be  generous  in  the  reward,  even  as  the  patriarchs  of  old 
gave  their  offerings  to  God  in  token  of  their  recognition 
of  Divine  grace  and  goodness. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  growing 
out  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  wandering  Swiss, 
then  the  laws  of  custom  among  men  in  all  civilized 
communities  demand  that  which  attaches  to  discovery 
both  by  reward  of  fame  and  fortune,  even  as  immortal 
fame  was  earned  by  the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, through  the  accident  of  the  apple  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  the  train  of  thought  which  that  simple  inci- 
dent evoked.  I  say  then,  and  I  say  it  in  sorrow,  that 
this  venerable  man  and  philanthropist  has  not  been  dealt 
justly  by,  and  has  not  received  the  reward  and  recogni- 
tion either  from  California  or  the  nation  to  which  the 
great  service  which  he  has  rendered  has  fairly  entitled 
him.  And  it  humiliates  and  shames  me,  in  common 
with  all  of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  see  him  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  tardy  justice  that  lingers  and  dallies  and 
will  not  come  to  his  relief.  If  we  can  utter  one  word 
here  to-night,  or  perform  one  act,  however  trifling  in  its 
character,  that  will  contribute  in  any  degree  however 
slight,  towards  arousing  public  sentiment  to  action  in 
his  behalf,  I  shall  rejoice  with  you  all,  although  I  am 
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only  too  well  aware  that  upon  a  merely  social  occasion 
like  this  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  expression  to 
our  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  man,  and  utter  our 
protest  against  the  delay  that  has  intervened  between 
him  and  a  just  recognition  of  his  work. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  inestimable  services  which  General  Sutter  has  per- 
formed for  his  fellow  men  will  be  appreciated  as  they 
have  never  yet  been  by  California  or  the  nation.  "  The 
good  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  And  to  this  oft 
repeated  axiom  might  well  be  added  the  words  that 
"  good  "  is  seldom  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
contemporaneous  with  them.  Not  until  the  public  bene- 
factor, the  hero,  the  philosopher,  or  the  discoverer  has 
passed  away  and  new  generations  of  men  have  come 
upon  the  stage  of  human  action ;  not  until  time  has 
ripened  the  story  of  their  virtues  and  their  deeds,  and  the 
record  of  their  lives  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  pages 
of  history  does  the  good  that  men  do  stand  out  before 
the  world  in  its  true  proportions.  And  so  will  it  be  with 
Sutter.  The  world  may  fail  to-day  in  the  measure  of 
generous  recognition  which  his  life  and  his  deeds  have 
earned,  but  posterity  will  not  do  so.  Posterity  will 
perpetuate  his  name  as  the  synonym  of  philanthropy 
and  the  type  of  heroism.  It  will  bear  grateful  testimony 
to  the  good  which  he  conferred  upon  mankind  by  philan- 
tropy  which  never  knew  a  limit  to  its  scope,  so  long  as 
it  was  his  to  do  and  his  to  give,  as  well  as  to  his  fame  as 
the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  shall  flow  down  from  the  Sierras 
to  the  sea,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Sutter  haunt  with 
pleasant  memories  the  fertile  valleys  which  they  water 
and  adorn.  The  glory  of  his  fame  shall  be  as  lasting  as 
the  eternal  hills  which  opened  their  golden  bosoms  at 
his  bidding,  and  gave  their  boundless  wealth  to  enrich 
and  fructify  the  world,  and  the  speedier  developement 
of  human  progress. 

Permit  me,  however,  before  sitting  down,  to  remind 
you  that  there  is  yet  another  name  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  California,  which  it  is  our  pleasure  and  our 
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duty  to  remember,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  hold  in 
common  with  all  the  world  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
honor.  I  give  you,  gentlemen,  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  James  Lick ;  may  he  live  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  mankind  by 
his  splendid  and  wise  benefactions. 


"  Stevenson's  Regiment — New  York's  earliest  and 
noblest  contribution  toward  the  developement  and  civili- 
zation of  the  garden  of  the  far  west." 

Music—"  Rally  Round  the  Flag." 

Col.  James  M.  Turner  responded  for  the  regiment 
saying, 

Mr.  Chairman — 

In  consequence  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Lieut. 
Jeremiah  Sherwood,  a  gentleman  fully  competent  to 
answer  for  his  old  comrades,  I  have  unexpectedly  been 
called  upon  to  fill  his  place.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  served  with  the 
regiment  in  California,  having  been  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  recruit  for  the  regiment  after  my 
return  from  the  fleet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  bearer  of 
despatches. 

In  California,  the  men  who  composed  this  regiment  of 
youths  from  the  Empire  State,  are  a  part  of  its  history, 
they  are  at  this  time  among  her  legislators,  judges, 
capitalists,  county  officers,  merchants  and  wealthy 
citizens,  many  alas  are  poor,  as  indeed  are  many  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  '49  and  '50. 

During  the  term  of  service  of  the  regiment  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  various  companies  composing  it  were 
stationed  at  San  Francisco,  Sonoma,  Monterey,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angelos  and  San  Diego,  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  La  Paz  and  San  Jose,  in  Lower  California, 
and  in  no  instance  did  they  fail  to  render  their  duty 
faithfully  ;  and  the  official  records  of  the  war  department 
speak  volumes  for  the  two  companies  (A  and  B,)  who 
withstood  a  seige  of  thirty  days  at  La  Paz. 
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This  regiment  has  contributed  three  of  its  members  to 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Washington,  Edward 
Gilbert  and  Sherman  O.  Houghton,  as  representatives 
from  California,  and  Captain  (now  Gen.)  Nelson  Taylor, 
as  representative  for  this  city  ;  for  many  years  Preston 
K.  Woodside  of  Co.  D,  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California. 

Of  the  old  regiment  there  are  now  living  some  two 
hundred,  for  the  most  part  citizens  of  California.  Col. 
Jonathan  D.  Stevenson  is  the  United  States  Shipping 
Commissioner  at  San  Francisco,  Major  James  A. 
Hardie  is  now  a  Major  General  and  Inspector  General 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  ;  Surgeon  Perry  is  a  physician  and 
wealthy  resident  of  this  city  ;  Captains  Steele,  Naglee, 
Taylor,  Frisbie  and  Lippitt  are  all  prominent  and  wealthy 
men,  and  the  four  latter  were  generals  in  the  late  war, 
and  to  speak  of  the  positions  now  occupied  by  many  of 
the  former  men  in  the  ranks  would  take  up  too  much  of 
our  limited  time  ;  a  number  of  them  are  sitting  at  this 
festive  board,  wearing  the  badge  1847,  true  representa- 
tives of  their  absent,  but  ever  in  remembrance,  com- 
rades ;  no  language  of  mine  can  add  to  their  honor,  their 
history  as  citizens  of  the  Golden  State  is  recorded  in 
her  archives. 


The  sixth  regular  toast  was  "  The  State  of  California." 
It  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Francis  D.  Clark,  who 
said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen,  Pioneers — 

I  rise  to  respond  for  the  State  of  California,  with  no 
little  hesitation.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  my  power 
of  language  can  in  no  wise  do  full  justice.  As  is  well 
known  to  many  here  present,  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the 
Golden  State,  an  admiration  that  nothing  can  ever  dim, 
and  yet  there  are  many  here  to-night  more  competent 
than  myself  to  depict  her  great  glory,  wealth  and  future. 
California  is  as  it  were  but  an  infant  in  comparison  to 
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what  she  must  become  ere  the  close  of  another  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  speaking  of  California  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to 
those  early  days  when,  on  landing  from  a  ship,  the  yawl 
or  cutter  grated  the  beach  at  what  is  now  the  center  of 
Montgomery  street ;  the  time  }rou  embarked  upon  a 
small  schooner  or  launch,  en  route  for  the  mines  via 
Sacramento  City  or  Stockton,  sleeping  on  the  deck,  pro- 
viding your  own  subsistence,  and  paying  therefor  the 
moderate  sum  of  thirty  dollars  passage,  and  upon  the 
craft  reaching  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  a  head-wind 
and  swift  current  defied  further  progress  until  you 
cheerily  sprang  ashore  and  tramped  away,  halyards  in 
hand  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin, 
nor  to  the  time  of  your  arrival  at  either  point  of  destina- 
tion, stepping  ashore  and  accosting  some  passer  by  to 
learn  how  far,  or  at  least  the  distance  you  wrere  from 
"  the  nearest  diggins,"  and  your  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment when  informed  that  at  best  seventy-five  miles 
must  be  traversed  before  you  could  expect  to  sit  by  the 
river  side  with  your  wash-pan  on  your  knee,  nor  to  the 
expression  of  your  countenance  when  informed  that  only 
two  dollars  per  pound  freight  would  be  charged  by  the 
teamsters  on  your  little  store  of  dry-goods,  with  the 
privilege  of  walking  before,  behind  or  alongside  of  the 
wagon,  without  additional  charge.  Those  times  and 
scenes  are  too  familiar  to  you  all  to  need  a  recurrence  to 
them  by  myself.  In  speaking  of  California  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  years  1873  and  '74,  not  of  '49,  nor  of 
the  period  when  I  landed  on  her  soil  a  soldier  in  the 
regiment  of  youths,  commanded  by  the  good  and 
respected  Col.  Jonathan  D.  Stevenson. 

Scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Cali- 
fornia took  her  place  in  the  grand  constellation  of  states, 
and  yet  her  progress  has  been  of  such  a  character  that 
soon  she  must  rank  as  one  of  the  grandest  States  of  the 
Union.  At  the  date  of  her  admission  she  contained  a 
population  of  only  92.000,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  gain  equal  to  seven  hundred  per  cent.,  and  she 
possesses  within  her  own  domain  every  element  of 
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growth,  wealth  and  prosperity.  Who  of  us,  in  those 
early  days  saw  a  mile  of  railroad,  or  heard  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  ?  and  yet  we  find  that  in  1873, 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  under  their 
control  1,219  miles  of  railway,  and  within  the  State  there 
were  1,158^  miles,  while  in  1874  an  additional  115 A  miles 
were  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
arrivals  by  the  overland  route  in  1874,  amounted  to 
21,463  first-class,  and  36,744  emigrant  passengers,  the 
latter,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  to  the  State. 
In  the  State  the  banking  capital  amounts  to  $140,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $40,000,000  over  1873,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  industry  and  foresight  of  her  people,  we  find  that 
57,081  depositors  held  in  the  saving  banks  the  sum  of 
$51,579,997,  and  during  the  past  year  2,000  buildings 
were  erected  in  that  city,  and  all  find  ready  tenants.  In 
the  early  days  the  opportunities  for  education  were  few, 
now  we  find  in  her  public  schools  107,303  pupils,  with 
another  10,000  children  in  schools  of  a  private  character. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  other  products  of  the  State,  the  amount  of  her  pro- 
duct of  gold  and  silver  for  1874  was  $85,000,000  (the 
neighboring  State  of  Nevada  producing  in  silver  over 
$35,000,000  during  the  same  period),  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  product  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Califor- 
nia, from  '49  to  '74,  was  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  State  nearly  every  article  of 
comfort,  subsistance  and  luxury  were  imported  ;  now  we 
find  she  can  supply  her  own  requirements  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  wants  of  neighboring  Republics  and 
Empires,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  her  wheat  finds  its 
way  into  the  European  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  present  year  the  product  of  wheat  will  reach  twelve 
hundred  thousand  tons,  while  that  of  barley,  her  next 
grain  crop  in  importance,  will  be  three  hundred  thousand 
tons.  These  two  crops  will  be  the  product  of  3,674,900 
acres.  The  wool  crop  of  1874  was  40,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  vintage  of  wine  was  7,000,000  gallons,  the  total 
value  of  all  agricultural  products  for  that  year  was 
$41,000,000.    The  fruit  crops  of  California  must  also  be 
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valuable  and  prolific,  for  we  find  that  of  fruit  bearing 
trees  she  has  1,600,000  apple,  500,000  pear,  200,000 
cherry,  100,000  apricot,  50,000  quince,  60,000  prune, 
15,000  olive,  and  75,000  orange  trees,  and  between 
30,000,000  and  40,000,000  grape  bearing  vines. 

I  well  remember,  upon  my  return  from  California  to 
this  city,  in  1855,  that  my  accounts  of  the  big  trees  and 
other  wonders  were  listened  to  with  an  air  of  distrust, 
California  stories  were  considered  exaggerations,  and 
there  are  no  doubt  those  at  this  date  who  doubt  much 
they  hear  and  read  regarding  that  wonderful  clime,  what 
would  they  say  to  such  a  farm  as  that  of  Mr.  Jesse  D. 
Carr,  of  Salinas,  containing  50,000  acres  sown  in  wheat, 
and  in  Stanislaus  county  wheat  fields  of  5,000  and  6,000 
acres  are  quite  common,  and  there  are  those  that  run  up 
into  the  tens  of  thousand  acres. 

Speaking  of  farms,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  relate 
a  story  I  heard  some  years  ago  of  a  farm  in  the  northern 
counties  that  contained  a  farm-house  and  stables  at  each 
end,  and  a  half-way  house  in  the  center,  the  gang  plows 
started  from  one  end  in  the  morning,  reached  the  center 
house  for  dinner,  and  the  farthermost  house  at  evening, 
having  made  but  one  furough  during  the  day,  but  that 
one  was  eighteen  miles  long.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  you  have  it  as  I  heard  it  only. 

Speaking  of  the  mineral  production  of  California,  we 
find  that  among  her  resources  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  copper,  tin  and  quicksilver,  and  of  the  latter  Cali- 
fornia provides  one-third  of  the  total  product  of  the 
world.  Among  the  exports  of  the  Golden  State  are  gold, 
silver,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  cotton,  hops,  hemp,  honey, 
wine  and  fruit,  and  of  the  two  latter  we  have  samples 
now  before  us. 

California  has  the  largest  trees,  the  largest  sailing 
ship,  the  largest  hearted  men  and  women,  and  soon  will 
have  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world,  and  from  my  own 
observation  her  grizzlys  are  no  pigmies. 
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The  seventh  regular  toast  was  "The  City  of  New 
York." 

Music — "  22d  Regiment  March." 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Col.  Jas.  E.  Nuttman  to 
respond. 

Col.  James  E.  Nuttman,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman— 

I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  understand  why  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  speak  for  the  city  of  New  York — there  is 
certainly  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  am  not  at  this  time, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  a  resident  of  this  city — I  am  in  fact 
(to  a  New  Yorker)  of  foreign  birth,  having  first  seen  light 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  place  that  bears  no  affec- 
tion for  the  theives  of  this  great  city,  and  where  once 
they  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law  they  meet  their 
due  reward.  I  am  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  while  my 
temporary  abode  is  at  Newark,  in  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  I  could  with  some  propriety  speak  for  San 
Francisco,  a  city  in  which  I  resided  for  many  years. 
The  gentleman  on  your  left,  Commodore  C.  K.  Garrison, 
was  the  mayor  of  that  city,  while  I  held  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  in  its  fire  department,  and  in  looking 
around  I  observe  many  here  who  are  residents  of  this 
proud  and  noble  city  of  New  York,  and  they  certainly 
have  no  desire  that  a  Jerseyman  should  speak  of  her 
magnitude,  wealth  and  proverbial  generosity,  a  trait  her 
citizens  have,  upon  every  occasion  of  suffering,  nobly 
maintained.  Were  I  a  resident  of  this  city  I  would 
proclaim  it  with  pride,  but  in  one  respect  alone  can  I  lay 
claim  to  her  guardianship.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1846,  I  went  forth  from  this  city  as  an  humble  member 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  New  lrork  Volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Stevenson — it  was  an  expedition  to 
the  almost  unknown  California.  The  subsequent  record 
of  the  men  of  that  regiment  is  a  matter  of  history  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  that  I  was  one  of  that  regiment  is  my 
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greatest  pride.  The  State  of  New  York,  as  also  the  city, 
has  done  much  to  advance  California  to  her  present  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  and  ever  may  this  empire  city  live 
in  her  grandeur,  nobly  gained  by  her  enterprising  citizens. 


The  next  regular  toast  was  the     The  Press." 
Music — "New  Vienna  Waltz." 

Mr.  J.  W,  Simonton,  of  the  Associated  Press,  respond- 
ed to  this  and  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman — 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  respond  for  the 
press  if  I  were  able  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  But, 
sir,  the  reminiscences  of  California  life  so  vividly  re- 
called by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  reflections 
born  of  the  statistics  produced  here  to-night  to  show 
the  marvelous  progress  of  our  Pacific  Empire  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  fill  me  with  almost  unutterable 
emotion.  The  story  of  the  Golden  State  we  love  so  well, 
is  too  great  and  grand  to  touch  upon  at  this  late  hour. 
I  cannot  begin  it,  because  there  will  be  no  time  to  tell  it 
as  it  is,  as  the  press  has  recorded  it  in  the  past,  and  as 
its  most  brilliant  pages  must  record  it  in  the  future. 

Sir,  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  suggestive 
legends  hanging  upon  these  walls,  which  carry  us  back 
to  the  early  days  of  California,  as  Americans  know  her, 
on  which  our  memories  love  to  dwell. 

Right  opposite  me,  there,  you  read  upon  a  banner 
"  The  Two  Bobs  :"  who  among  us  needs  be  told  that  it 
can  refer  to  no  other  than  "  Bob  "  Semple  and  "  Bob  " 
Parker.  And  there,  "  The  Exchanges  of  '49,"  the  "  El 
Dorado,"  "  Bella  Union  "  and  "  Parker  House."  What 
surging,  excited,  careless,  free- go-easy  throngs  we 
remember  crowding  in  and  out  those  halls,  in  the  days 
when  they  constituted  about  the  only  spots  in  the  now 
great  San  Francisco,  where,  in  the  evening  hours  friend 
could  hope  to  meet  friend  ;  the  lawyer  his  client ;  the 
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judge  his  sheriff,  or  the  merchant  his  customer.  And 
there  again  we  read,  "  Company  F,  3d  Artillery,  1st 
Lieut.  W.  T.  Sherman,"  a  California  pioneer,  whose 
fame  since  then  has  become  his  country's,  written  in 
letters  of  living  light  by^  his  great  campaign  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  the  sea. 

Again  we  see  on  another  shield,  "  Company  M,  3d 
Artillery,  2d  Lieut.  H.  Gates  Gibson,"  another  soldier, 
whose  early  promise  on  the  Golden  Shores  has  ripened 
with  the  years,  and  whose  genial  presence  with  us,  we 
are  all  proud  to  welcome  here  to-night. 

"  The  tow-paths  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
1849;"  "The  Country  Across  by  Ox-team  Express," 
"  The  Horn  Around," — how  suggestive  these  reminders 
of  the  toils,  dangers  and  privations  endured  by  the  Argo- 
nauts who  founded  our  Pacific  Empire. 

And  there  again  we  read,  "  Old  49ers,  Steamers 
Senator,  Capt.  Sutter  and  Mint,'"  all  associated  in  memory 
with  the  days  when  a  man,  to  travel  by  steam  on  Cali- 
fornia's inland  waters,  must  be  a  capitalist  already. 
The  Senator,  after  a  career  of  unparalleled  success,  earn- 
ing more  than  her  weight  in  gold  for  her  fortunate 
owners  still  lives  a  good  and  useful  old  age.  What  early 
Californian,  under  influence  of  the  memories  recalled  by 
these  simple  legends  can  find  words  to  express  anything 
of  the  thoughts  that  struggle  with  each  other  for  utter- 
ance ?  Sir,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  power  ;  the 
task  would  tax  an  orator,  which  I  am  not.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story  which  1  may  tell  without 
offence,  I  trust.  As  our  friend  Col.  Nuttman  has  intro- 
duced politics  here,  in  a  good  natured  way,  I  will  be 
permitted  to  take  "  a  little  hand  in  "  on  the  other  side. 
In  one  of  the  northern  border  counties  of  New  York 
there  lives  a  brilliant  young  Eepublican  lawyer,  of  clear 
cut  convictions,  sound  head  and  much  natural  dignity  of 
manner.  The  exception  is  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  has  taken  a  drop  too  much ;  then,  like  most  men  in 
such  condition,  he  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  stupid  and 
silly,  until  some  word  or  circumstance  startles  his  self- 
respect,  when,  for  a  brief  period,  his  powers  of  mind 
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rally  to  control  the  effects  of  debauch,  and  his  dignity 
and  quickness  of  comprehension  come  to  his  rescue. 
One  day  a  stranger  of  convivial  habits  fell  in  with  our 
young  friend,  and  the  two  got  very  drunk  together.  At 
the  crisis  of  their  spree,  the  stranger  threw  an  arm 
around  our  friend  in  loving  embrace,  exclaiming  : 

"  S-a-a-y,  your'e  a  jolly,  clever  feller  ;  I'll  bet  my  bot- 
tom dollar  now,  that  you're  a  good  Democrat !" 

This  was  a  startler  for  the  other,  who,  straitening 
himself  with  sudden  recovery  of  dignity  and  mental 
balance,  replied  : 

"  My  friend,  if  you  have  much  money  about  you,  don't 
bet  high  on  that.  I  know  I've  got  all  the  symptoms  on 
me  just  now  ;  but  I  hav'nt  got  the  disease."  (Laughter.) 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  see,  that  if  you  thought  I 
exhibited  any  of  the  symptoms  of  an  orator,  I  hav'nt  got 
the  disease  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my 
seat  with  thanks  for  your  kindly  call  and  greeting. 
(Applause.) 


The  next  regular  toast  was  "The  Veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War." 

Music — "  General  Scott's  March," 

Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe,  an  officer  under  Gen.  Taylor,  during 
the  Mexican  campain,  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman — 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  logical  arrangement,  the 
"  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,"  should  have  been  called 
for  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  for  according  to  Mrs. 
Glass,  of  immortal  cook-book  memory,  before  you  cook 
a  hare  you  must  catch  it,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
"  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,"  to  catch  California, 
and  after  that  came  the  glorious  deeds  and  wonderful 
adventures  so  eloquently  spoken  of  this  evening.  What 
I  have  heard  to  night  fills  my  imagination  rather  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,  than  as  stern  truths  thatjbut  imperfectly 
recount  the  most  matter  of  fact  reality.    The  dreamy 
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but  inventive  orientals,  who  have  put  their  unchecked 
imaginings  in  the  fascinating  Arabian  nights,  have  told 
of  no  more  incredible  events  than  the  legitimate  record 
of  the  wonderful  land  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  old  Zach.  Taylor 
when  he  moved  his.  little  army  of  observation  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  arid  by 
so  doing  transformed  itself  from  an  army  of  observation 
to  an  army  of  "occupation."  I  was  then  an  active 
newspaper  man  in  the  renowned  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  in  my  patriotic  enthusiasm,  I  urged  every  body  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  honor  of  my  country,  and  as  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  affair  was  run  on  strictly  political 
principles,  the  "opposition  press"  was  contemptible 
enough  to  insinuate,  that  if  I  kept  up  such  a  continued 
"  howling  "  about  the  noble  duty  of  going  to  the  war,  I 
had  better  set  a  practical  example  of  my  good  faith  by 
going  myself.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  in 
future  time,  when  the  history  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
modern  press  is  written,  if  justice  be  done,  I  shall  be 
noted  as  the  first  newspaper  man,  that  ever  sent  a  report 
from  the  battle  field  direct  to  the  printing  office. 

Pardon  me,  I  say,' in  connection  with  the  military 
operations  that  preceeded  the  annexation  of  California, 
that  I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  eloquent 
description  of  General  Scott's  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  ;  but  old  Zach.  Taylor  won  the  title  deed 
to  California  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  and  to  General 
Scott  was  accorded  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  official 
documents  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

But.  gentlemen,  justice  must  be  done  if  the  heavens 
fall,  and  it  is  truth,  and  the  very  essence  of  it  too,  that 
the  war  that  finally  ended  in  such  rich  results,  was  not 
a  popular  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  glorious  ovation  I 
witness  to  night,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  people  fought 
it  out  for  no  other  purpose  than  acquiring  Texas  ;  Cali- 
fornia, of  legendary  fame,  was  then  only  known  as  a 
barren  waste,  that  lay  beyond  the  mystery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  a  country  that  "  chinked  "  in  the  conti- 
nent on  the  eastern  side,  so  that  the  great  Pacific  ocean 
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might  not  encroach  too  much  on  the  land.    Before  me  I 
see  some  of  the   veterans  of  Col.  Stevenson's  former 
regiment,  from  its  ranks,  in  time,  developed  statesmen 
of  national  fame,  and  men  of  wealth,  whose  possessions 
for  a  while  created  the  rewards  of  the  most  intelligent 
industry  of  the  older  States.    Yet  it  was  difficult  to  get 
men  to  go  to  California,  and  the  government  knowing 
this  unanimously  determined  that,  at  any  cost,  there 
should  be  some  Americans  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  made 
it  a  part  of  the  enlistment  obligation  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  members  of  the  regiment  should  be  mustered 
out  of  service  in  California,  the  private  understanding 
no  doubt  being  that,  poverty  stricken  by  serving  Uncle 
Sam,  they  would  become  involuntary  citizens  of  the 
locality  from  their  inability  to  return  home.  Lucky, 
indeed  were  these  now  famous  volunteers,  for  when  the 
treasures  of  the  modern  Ophir  opened  its  rich  stores  of 
gold,  they  were  there  to  take  possession,  and  by  superior 
energy  and  enterprise,  reap  the  first  fruits  of  the  hospit- 
able coast. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  the  romantic  people  of 
our  continent  were  those  strong  armed  men,  known  as 
the  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi.  .The  rich  agricultural 
banks  of  the  "  father  of  waters  "  yielded  bountifully 
compared  with  the  harder  soils  of  more  northern  sections. 
These  men,  as  was  natural,  gave  a  new  character  to  our 
national  expressions,  for  they  talked  large  and  strong, 
their  minds  inspired  by  their  wonderful  surroundings. 
Then  gradually  grew  up  in  the  west,  that  necessity 
of  verbal  exaggeration,  so  full  of  native  humor,  and  so 
thoroughly  American,  and  which  must,  if  we  ever 
achieve  intellectual  independence,  give  tone  to  our  best 
literature,  and  be  proudly  acknowledged  as  thoroughly 
American.  With  the  introduction  of  steamers  the  occu- 
pation of  the  keel  boatmen  was  gone,  and  they  became 
useful  pilots  of  a  swifter  navigation.  Illustrative  of  the 
manner,  we  remember  the  reminiscence  of  the  oW  keel 
boatman,  who  had  finally,  in  the  mutations  of  time  and 
rheumatism,  descended  to  the,  to  him,  humble  position  of 
a  captain  of  a  raft.    One  night,  as  his  craft  of  huge  logs 
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floated  quietly  down  the  river,  and  sleeping  quietly  under 
the  protection  of  a  piece  of  sail  cloth,  he  was  startled  by 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  hull  of  a  huge  Mississippi 
steamer  that,  coming  up  stream,  had  recklessly  run  upon 
the  raft,  pushing  its  sharp  bows  some  forty  feet  in  the 
air.  The  keel  boatman  kept  quiet  in  his  "berth,"  arid 
listened  with  cool  indifference  to  the  confusion  of  the 
steamer's  crew  overhead.  Finally,  above  the  roar  of  the 
clanking  machinery,  the  puffing  steam,  was  heard  the 
voice  of  the  irate  captain,  doing  some  of  the  tallest 
swearing  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  out  of  which  finally  came  the  distinct  threat  that  he 
would  whip  the  captain  of  the  raft.  This  aroused  old 
Titan,  who  jeeringly  replied  :  "  You  w7hip  me,  a  captain 
of  a  tea-kettle  of  one  and  a  half  jackass  power.  I'm  the 
man,  the  very  individual,  who,  when  a  child,  girdled  the 
bark  of  a  hickory  by  a  suppressed  smile.  If  I  should 
lav  my  hand  on  you,  there  would  be  an  empty  grave  for 
all  time.  I'm  an  organized  institution  myself,  and  have 
no  safety  valve.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  tie  a  lantern  to 
a  string,  and  lower  it  down  and  look  at  my  proportions 
and  general  appearance  ;  but  I  have  no  grudge  captain, 
and  won't  charge  you  any  freight  for  taking  your  old 
sinking  hull  aboard  my  craft." 

The  discovery  of  California  opened  a  new  source  of 
American  humor,  it  changed  it  from  the  personal 
exaggeration  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
"  poetical  licence  "  regarding  natural  objects.  Said  one 
of  the  "  Argonauts,"  in  an  excited  conversation,  "Look 
at  California,  unrivalled  in  any  natural  production  that 
comes  from  the  soil — gold  !  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  a 
mere  drug — nothing  to  be  compared  with  its  vegetable 
productions.  Look  at  its  forests,  trees  varying  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  with  their  trunks 
so  close  together  (drawing  his  knife  and  pantomiming), 
that  you  can't  stick  this  bowie  between  them  ;  and  then 
it  would  do  your  hearts  good  to  see  the  lordly  elk,  with 
antlers  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  spread,  with  their 
heads  and  tails  up,  ambling  through  these  grand  forests. 
It's  a  sight  gentlemen. 
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"  Stop,"  said  one  of  the  listeners,  a  new  comer  in 
California,  one  who  had  not  yet  been  inoculated  with 
the  atmosphere,  "  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  so  close  together,  how  do  these  elks  get 
through  the  woods  with  their  wide  branching  horns?" 

The  Californian  turned  on  the  questioner  with  a  look 
of  thorough  contempt,  and  replied  "that's  the  Elk's 
business,"  and  then  continued  on  in  his  unvarnished 
tale,  unembarrassed  as  the  summer  noon-day  sun. 


The  next  regular  toast  was  "  The  Merchants  and 
Merchants'  Marine  of  California." 

Col.  Beverly  C.  Sanders,  formerly  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair  to 
respond,  asked  that  he  might  be  excused,  but  the  com- 
pany voted  his  motion  out  of  order,  and  the  Colonel 
proceeded,  saying  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — 

I  have  been  most  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  just  proposed — the  gentleman 
who  was  expected  to  respond  having  just  left  the  room, 
and  thus  placed  me  on  the  "  ragged  edge  of  despair ;" 
but  I  may  modestly  adopt  the  motto  of  one  of  Califor- 
nia's earliest  settlers  (Dort  Eabe),  nil  desperandinn. 

The  sentiment  proposed  —  "  The  Merchants  and 
Merchant's  Marine  of  California  " — is  a  theme  so  prolific 
that  a  volume  may  be  written  without  exhausting  its 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  particularly  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  those  adventurous  spirits  who  participated  in 
the  early  struggles  which  has  resulted  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  import- 
ant States  of  this  glorious  Union. 

The  merchants  and  business  men  who  first  settled 
California  were  almost  unexceptionably  men  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and 
energy,  for  at  that  time  it  was  only  such  spirits  who  had 
the  courage  to  brave  the  hardships  and  dangers  incident 
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to  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  or  across  the  Isthmus  by 
a  "  pungy,"  up  the  Chagres  River  to  Cruces  or  Gor- 
gona,  thence  on  a  mule  to  Panama,  to  seek  from  there 
an  uncertain  conveyance  by  sea  to  a  land  of  gold. 

But  these  dangers  and  hardshps  were  nobly  braved 
and  overcome  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  merchants 
of  character  and  enterprise  from  every  country  estab- 
lished themselves  in  business,  trading  with  every  countrv 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  extending  their  commerce  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  many  of  which  were 
not  civilized. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  enterprise  of  the  business 
men  in  the  early  history  of  California  was  the  establish- 
ment of  machine  shops  and  shipbuilding,  for  while  the 
"  flats"  were  swarming  with  vessels  of  all  classes,  aban- 
doned as  seagoing  vessels,  and  used  only  as  store  ships, 
the  merchants  were  building  other  crafts  more  suitable 
for  the  navigation  of  the  bays  and  rivers  for  interior 
commerce. 

I  remember  building  a  steamer  (the  Santa  Clara)  for 
the  Stockton  trade,  and  two  sloops  for  the  bay  and  river 
trade  as  early  as  1850  and  1851.  But  the  great  mer- 
chants who  at  that  early  day  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  California  are,  many  of 
them,  still  living  to  witness  the  grandeur  and  wealth 
which  are  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  wisdom  and 
energy.  The  growth  in  wealth,  population  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast 
is,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  and  wise  fore- 
cast of  merchants  of  the  early  days  of  that  city,  many  of 
whom  are  now  living  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
and  some  are  here  present  to-night. 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  even  this  great 
metropolis  is  quite  safe  from  successful  competition  by 
San  Francisco.  Many  changes  as  great  have  taken  place 
in  the  world.  I  have  in  my  e}^e  one  to  whom  California 
is  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  her  prosperity  (Com. 
Garrison),  and  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this 
city.    If  the  Commodore  wants  to  insure  New  York 
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against  successful  rivalship  by  San  Francisco,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  construct  a  ship-canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  make  a  highway  for  all  nations  to  connect 
the  two  oceans.  This  will  be  a  work  worthy  of  him,  and 
remain  for  ever  a  monument  to  his  fame. 

I  made  the  same  suggestion  once  to  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,  but  he  said  he  was  too  old  to  commence  such  a 
gigantic  enterprise.  Commodore  Garrison  cannot  plead 
the  same  excuse. 

But,  gentlemen,  California  was  not  noted  only  for  her 
energetic  and  intelligent  merch  ants.  Her  lawyers,  doctors, 
mechanics,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  indeed  every  trade  and 
profession  was  well  represented  in  the  early  history  of 
California.  They  have  generally  been  successful  because 
they  had  the  pluck  and  endurance  to  surmount  misfor- 
tunes, losses  and  disasters  of  every  kind,  whether  by 
misfortune  in  speculations,  or  water  or  fire,  the  latter 
element  having  several  times  destroyed  their  all ;  but 
they  were  a  people  who  are  unconquerable,  and  therefore 
must  succeed. 

Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  spent  in 
that  great  State,  and  I  feel  inexpressible  pleasure  in 
meeting  so  many  old  friends  and  associates  this  evening 
to  remind  me  of  those  pleasant  days. 

The  theme  suggested  by  the  sentiment  to  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  be  called  upon  so  unexpectedly 
to  respond,  might  be  elaborated  for  hours,  and  more 
forcibly  by  the  gentleman  who  has  adroitly  escaped  the 
responsibility  ;  but  I  will  not  consume  more  time  at 
present  than  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  honor 
you  and  this  goodly  company  have  done  me,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  shall  enjoy  many  happy 
re-unions  in  the  future. 


"  The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  upon  the 
interior  waters  of  California"  was  the  last  regular  toast, 
to  which  Mr.  John  Sickels  responded  : 
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Mr.  Chairman — 

In  looking  around  among  my  old  California  asso- 
ciates, the  question  presents  itself,  "what  common 
impulse  could  have  brought  us  together,  at  so  much  per- 
sonal discomfort  on  such  a  stormy  night."  The  answer 
quite  as  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 
It  is  because  there  is  a  common  brotherhood  existing 
among  all  old  Calif ornians  which  time  cannot  weaken, 
so  long  as  there  shall  be  left  two  or  three  to  gather 
together  and  renew  the  associations  of  the  eventful  days 
when  we  were  pioneers  together.  So  may  it,  so  will  it 
always  be. 

The  story  of  our  early  experiences  in  California  has, 
doubtless,  with  each  of  us  enough  of  material  out  of 
which  to  fashion  narratives  of  far  more  than  passing 
interest,  each  one  varying  from  the  other,  though  all 
filled  with  singular  phases  and  no  small  amount  of  rare 
adventure.  I  suppose  it  is  because  my  own  special 
experience,  in  the  early  days  of  California,  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
interior  waters  of  California  that  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  which  has  just  been 
read  by  the  Chairman,  and  that  I  am  expected  to  say 
something  touching  that  important  event. 

Aside  from  the  minor  efforts  that  were  made  to  estab- 
lish steam  navigation  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  by  the  construc- 
tion of  small  steamboats  in  California  in  1849-50.  I 
presume  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  steam  commu- 
nication proper  was  first  opened  up  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  interior  by  the  arrival  of  the  staunch  old 
"Senator."  Her  history,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
if  it  were  to  be  related  here  to-night  in  detail  would  fill 
a  large  measure  of  the  hours  that  are  still  before  us,  and 
as  a  story  of  the  accumulation  of  rapid  and  dazzling 
wealth  would  be  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of  our 
Arabian  friend  Aladdin  and  his  famous  lamp.  I  refrain, 
however,  from  going  into  that  history  in  detail,  because 
I  have  no  right  to  occupy  so  much  of  your  time.    I  may 
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say  however,  in  general  terms,  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  trip  made  by  the  Senator,  while  she  was  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Minturn,  I  received  and  dis- 
bursed her  entire  earnings,  amounting  to  nearly 
$5,000,000  of  dollars  in  gold.  We  all  know  what  princely 
men  our  American  steamship  men  are,  what  wealth  they 
have  accumulated  and  what  benefits  they  have  conferred 
upon  the  commercial  world,  and  we  have  one  here  with 
us  to-night,  as  one  of  our  associates,  who  is,  perhaps 
the  best  representative  of  them  all.  But  I  doubt  if,  in 
the  experience  of  all  of  them,  there  can  be  an  instance 
cited  of  such  a  marvellous  character  as  this  golden 
legend  of  the  steamer  Senator. 

In  this  connection  it  is  no  less  my  duty  than  my 
pleasure  to  say  one  word  by  way  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Minturn  ;  I  knew  him  well,  and  had 
the  measure  of  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  faults  ;  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  former  so  far  outshine  the 
latter  that  they  constitute  a  monument  to  his  name  and 
fame  that  will  exist  for  ever.  To  his  large  mindedness, 
his  sagacity  and  his  enterprise,  California  was  indebted 
not  alone  for  this  introduction  of  steam-navigation  upon 
her  interior  waters,  but  for  the  erection  of  wharves  and 
warehouses,  the  establishment  of  ferries,  and  the  most 
untiring  zeal  and  activity  in  the  projection  and  deve- 
lopement  of  every  public  and  private  enterprise  that 
looked  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  society.  He 
was  among  those  who  seem  to  have  been  called  to  fulfil 
a  special  mission  of  duty  in  aiding  to  build  up  and 
cement  into  stately  proportions  that  young  empire  of  the 
west,  and  his  work  was  so  faithfully  performed  as  to 
merit,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  receives  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  every  citizen  of  California. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  but 
I  may  conclude  with  the  single  remark,  that  if  the 
introduction  of  steam  upon  the  inland  waters  of  Califor- 
nia, brought  wealth  to  those  who  were  sagacious  and 
enterprising  enough  to  be  its  projectors,  it  brought 
likewise  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  and  travel 
to  the  community,  which  at  that  day  were  of  priceless 
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advantage,  and  contributed  perhaps  a  greater  boon  than 
had  then,  or  has  ever  since  been  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  California.  Let  us  honor  the  names  then  of 
those  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  brought 
about,  and  who  subsequently  developed  the  steam  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  coast  to  such  important  dimensions. 


Mr.  John  Sickels  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Willard  B.  Farwell,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  company  present  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  old  Californians  assembled  here 
to-night  have  heard  with  inexpressible  pleasure  and 
pride  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  their  old  fellow- 
citizen,  Henry  Meigs,  in  Chili  and  Peru,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  great  civilizer  of  modern  times,  the  rail- 
road and  locomotive,  and  have  marked  the  progress 
which  has  resulted  to  the  people  of  those  countries,  by 
reason  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  this  indomitable 
man. 

Recognizing  the  honor  which  he  has  conferred  upon 
himself  as  an  Old  Calif  orman,  and  upon  the  American 
name,  and  mindful  of  the  errors  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  achievements  of  his  later  years,  while  we  honor  his 
name  and  fame,  we  remember  and  re-assert  the  precept 
that  "  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine  !" 

Gen.  Thos.  D.  Johns,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  have  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Sickels  engrossed, 
framed  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Meigs.  Adopted. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Pierson,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany here  assembled  be  voted  to  the  Messrs.  Leland,  of 
the  Sturtevant,  for  the  admirable  and  liberal  supply  of 
solids  and  luxuries  set  before  us  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. Adopted. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Clark,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Californians  here 
assembled  be  tendered  to  the  "New  York  Association 
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of  the  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War"— to  the  "  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.,  also  "The  Adams  Express  Co."  tor 
the  kind  use  of  colors  and  bunting  for  the  decoration  of 
of  the  banquet  hall  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  John  Sickels  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Calif omians  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Francis  D.  Clark,  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  untiring  industry 
and  indomitable  energy  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  in 
bringing  about  this  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  Re- 
union of  the  Territorial  Californians. 

Mr.  Willard  B.  Farwell,  Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements,  read  the  following  letters  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 

Feb.  6th,  1875. 

Genl. — 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  polite 
invitation  to  attend  the  Re-union  Banquet  of  the  Old  Californians,  to 
be  held  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  on  the  11th  inst.,  which  he  has  re- 
ceived through  you,  and  in  reply  to  convey  to  you  his  regrets  that  his 
public  duties  will  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  Capital  at  that 
time.  It  would  afford  him  much  gratification  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner,  and  meet  old  friends  and  renew  the  acquaintances  of  the  early 
days  when  California  was  a  Territory,  but  must  deny  himself  the 
pleasure.  He  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  his  best  wishes  for  a  very  en- 
joyable time. 

I  am,  General,  very  truly  yours, 

LEVI  LUCKILY, 

Secretary. 

Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls,  • 

New  York  City. 


Headquabtees  Army,  of  the  United  States, 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 

January  26th,  1875. 

Messrs.  Jacob  P.  Leese,  Rodman  M.  Price,  Francis  D.  Clark  and 
others,  Committee,  New  York. 

My  Ancient  Friends — 

I  have  just  received  your  kind  invitation  to  unite  with  you  in  a 
Re-union  of  Californians,  who  date  their  residence  there  in  the  old 
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colouial  days,  to  have  a  Banquet,  and  to  live  over  again  in  momory  that 
wonderful  epoch  of  our  lives. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  so  far  away,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  see  among  the 
signers  of  the  card  names  that  I  recall  as  freshly  as  of  yesterday  ;  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  Banquet,  and  a  good  one,  but  you  must  count 
me  absent,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  travel  all  the  way  to  New  York  and 
back  for  a  treat,  however  tempting. 

With  great  respect,  your  Friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

General, 

Litiz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 

Feb.  8th,  1875. 

To  Major-General  Rufus  Ingalls  and  John  Sickels,   Esqr.,  Com- 
mittee on  Invitations  of  the  Re-union  of  Old  Californians. 

Gentlemen — 

I  have  received  your  very  polite  invitation  of  the  4th  inst.  to  the 
Re-union  Banquet,  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  on  the  11th  inst.  Gentle- 
men, please  receive  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  ;  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  attend  this  very  interesting  Re- 
union, because  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  while  I  was  in 
Washington,  and  was  confined  to  my  bed  from  the  12th  to  the  26th 
January,  and  on  the  27th  I  arrived  safely  here  at  home,  but  I  am  suffer- 
ing yet,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  move  further  as  from  my  bed  to  my 
writing  desk.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  meeting  with  so  many 
old  friends,  pioneers  and  distinguished  gentlemen,  would  have  been 
one  of  my  happiest  moments  in  my  whole  life. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  I  may  be  in  better  health  at  the  next  Re-union,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  attend.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  that  you  may  enjoy 
and  have  much  pleasure  at  this  very  interesting  Banquet.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regards  and  friendship, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  SUTTER. 


Garden  Citt,  L.  L,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  2d,  1875. 

F.  D.  Clark,  Sec,  <fcc. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Clark — 

Your  very  kind  note  of  the  30  ult.  has  this  moment  been  de- 
livered to  me.  In  reply,  I  can  only  state  that  now  I  am  in  great  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  participate  in  your  Banquet  on  the  11th 
inst.  or  not.  At  present  the  walking  is  slippery  and  the  snow  deep, 
hence  it  is  not  prudent  for  me  to  circulate  much  ;  besides,  it  may  rain 
as  it  did  on  the  28th  of  January,  which  I  must  also  avoid  ;  but  whether 
it  should  be  my  portion  to  be  one  of  you  in  your  approaching  Banquet, 
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I  sincerely  trust  that  all  of  you  old  Californians  will  have  a  jolly  good 
time  ;  my  heart  will  be  with  you.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Farwell  to  send  me  a  ticket,  which  I  shall  certainly  take  advantage  of 
is  practicable. 

Hope  you  are  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSEPH  HOOKER, 

Major-  General. 


New  York  City, 

Feb.  8th,  1875. 

To  General  Rufus  Ingalls  and  John  Sickels,  Esqr.,  Committee  on 
Invitations — Re-union  of  old  Californians. 

Gentlemen — 

Your  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  Re-union  Banquet  of  Old  Cali- 
fornians, at  the  Sturtevant  House,  on  the  11th  inst.,  was  received. 

I  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  will  prevent  my  acceptance  of 
the  same. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK. 

State  or  New  York,  Executive  Mansion,  Albany, 

Feb.  5th,  1875. 

Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls  and  John  Sickels,  Esqr.,  Committee. 
Gentlemen— 

The  Governor  directs  me  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable 
to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Re-union  of  Old  Cali- 
fornians, on  the  11th  inst. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  STEBBINS, 

rrivate  Secretary. 


Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 

Feb.  5tb,  1875. 

Vice-Admiial  Rowan  presents  his  compliments  io  the  Committee, 
and  regrets  that  a  death  in  the  family  will  prevent  his  acceptance  of  an 
invitatiou  to  a  Banquet  to  be  given  by  "Old  Californians,"  at  the 
Sturtevant  House,  on  the  11th  inst. 
To 

Gen'l  Rufus  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A., 
and  John  Sickels,  Esq., 

Committee  on  Invitation. 
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New  York,  Feb.  11,  1875. 

To  Me.  Willare  B.  Faewell,  Secretary. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  must  regret  to  inform  you  that  sickness  which  confines  me  to 
my  room,  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  festivities 
with  the  Old  Californians  this  evening.  My  best  wishes  attend  you, 
may  your  banquet  awaken  many  happy  associations  of  the  early  days 
of  our  beautiful  California. 

\  ours  truly, 

WM.  W.  LIVINGSTON, 

Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  Feb.  8th,  1875 

Gentlemen  : 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  join  Old  Californians  at  their 
Re-union  Banquet,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  the  Sturtevant  House.  But 
I  regret  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  leave  Washington  this  week 
without  neglecting  important  duties  requiring  my  personal  attention 
here  ;  with  many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  S.  HAGAR. 


United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  Feb.  7th,  1875. 

Gents.  : 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
banquet,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  New  York,  being  a  Re-union  of  Old 
Californians,  and  in  memory  of  the  territorial  days  of  California.  It 
would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present,  and  meet  old  friends  on 
that  occasion,  but  onerous  public  duties  will  prevent.  Trusting  you 
may  have  a  pleasant  re-union. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

A.  A.  SARGENT. 

Rufus  Ingalls, 
John  Sickels, 

Committee  on  Invitation. 

No.  31  West  61st  St., 

Feb.  6th,  1875- 

W.  B.  Faewell,  Esc}. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  sincerely  regret  that  absence  from  the  city  in  fulfilment  of 
lecture  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  taking  part  in  the  Re- 
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union  of  Old  Californiang.  As  a  pioneer  of  '49,  who  voted  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  also  as  one  who  declared  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
California,  at  a  time  when  few  believed  in  them.  I  still  keep  fresh  the 
sympathetic  interest  which  brings  you  together.  May  the  warm,  frank, 
chivalric  spirit  of  tne  old  days  brighten  your  meeting. 

Very  sincerely, 

BAYAKD  TAYLOR. 

TELEGRAPHIC. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  11,  1875. 
Francis  D.  Clark,  New  York. 

The  last  Alcalde  of  Monterey,  and  present  Senator 
of  San  Francisco,  sends  his  greeting  to  the  Old  Calif or- 
nians  assembled  at  New  York  to-night. 

PHILIP  A.  KOACH. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  11,  1875. 

General  H.  Gates  Gibson,  Chairman,  and  Francis  D. 
Clark,  Secretary,  of  The  Associated  Pioneers  of 
Territorial  California,  Sturtevant  House,  New  York. 

The  Territorial  Pioneers  of  California,  always  proud 
and  mindful  of  their  brethren  wherever  they  rest  or 
roam,  send  greeting  to  The  Associated  Pioneers  of  Ter- 
ritorial California  in  New  York,  and  would  gladly  wel- 
come them  to  their  California  home. 

J.  M.  McDONALD,  President. 

t.  p.  a 


A  very  interesting  letter  was  also  received  and  read, 
from  E.  C.  Kemble,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  period  of  the  discovery  gold.  Mr.  Kemble 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  scenes  and  incidents 
that  transpired  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  news  was 
received  there,  and  presented  many  new  facts  that  were 
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The  letter  of  Dr.  Crandall  read  at  the  Banquet,  and  response 
thereto  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Pierson,  on  Folio  54,  should  have  followed 
the  reading  of  the  Telegrams  on  Folio  52. 
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not  generally  known.  Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Kemble's  has  been  lost, 
and  therefore,  it  could  not  be  printed  here  as  was  in- 
tended. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Juan  N.  Navarro,  Esq., 
Consul  General  of  Mexico  ;  Gen'l  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  formerly  Capt.  of  Co.  F,  Stevenson's 
Kegiment,  Hon.  George  C.  Gorham,  Secy  U.  S.  Senate, 
Messrs.  Levi  Parsons,  Lucien  Loeser,  John  S.  Ellis, 
Alexander  M.  Kenaday  and  others. 

Amid  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  accompanied 
by  the  full  band,  the  company  at  the  hour  of  2  A.  M. 
dispersed,  all  expressing  a  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness 
at  this  pleasant  reunion,  which  has  afforded  so  many 
old  acquaintances  to  be  renewed. 


"First  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California." 

Litiz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 

March  10th,  1875 

Francis  D  Clark,  Esq.  ,  Secretary  of  The  Associated  Pioneers  of 
California,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  6th  inst.  was  received  on  the  8th. 
about  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  I  can  give  you  no  particular  date,  as  my 
day-book  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  my  house  was  burnt  at  Hockfarm, 
but  bave  a  big  ring  of  about  two  ounce  weight  which  I  keep  as  a  relique,  in 
which  is  engraved  "The  first  gold  discovered  in  January,  1848,"  of  this 
gold  Marshall  gave  me  a  part,  and  the  laborers  (Mormons)  at  the  mill 
gave  me  some,  and  a  few  pieces  I  picked  up  myself  in  the  mill  race  after 
the  water  was  shut  off,  and  then  I  said  the  whole  of  this  gold  will  be- 
come a  ring  so  soon  as  we  have  a  goldsmith  in  California,  and  so  I  got 
this  ring  made. 

Marshall  himself  would  no  more  remember  the  date  when  he  found 
the  first  pieces,  when  he  came  down  to  the  Fort,  he  told  me  that  he 
told  the  people  that  it  might  be  gold,  then  they  laughed,  and  called  him 
a  crazy  man,  after  we  proved  it,  and  when  I  told  them  that  it  was  pure 
fine  gold,  then  they  did  believe  it. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  beautiful  badge.  As  a  mark  of  esteem, 
please  accept  my  latest  photograph. 

Yours  truly, 

J;  A.  SUTTER. 
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Major  General  James  A.  Hardie,  Inspector  General 
U.  S.  Army,  under  date  of  Philadelphia,  March  10th, 
writes,  that  sickness  in  his  family,  as  also  duties  which 
demanded  his  personal  attention,  prevented  his  being  at 
the  banquet,  which  would  have  proven  a  double  pleasure, 
as  he  should  thereby  have  met  some  of  his  old  comrades 
of  Stevenson's  Regiment,  as  also  many  acquaintances 
made  by  himself  during  the  Territorial  days  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  R.  Crandall,  dated, 
Auburn,  Cal.,  February  2d,  1875,  11:30  P.  M.,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  O.  H.  Pieeson,  was,  at  the  request  of  that 
gentleman,  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  from  which  are 
given  a  few  extracts.    The  Doctor  writes  : 

"  I  sit  down  at  this  late  hour  to  acknowledge  your  kind  invitation, 

requesting  my  presence  at  the  Re-union  of  Old  Californians.    While  I 

must  forego  this  pleasure,  you  will  accept  my  warm  thanks  for  your 

kind  consideration,  and  allow  me,  through  yourself,  to  express  my  most 

cordial  greetings  to  the  representatives  of  Territorial  days  of  California, 

and  all  others  present  on  the  auspicious  occasion.    I  need  not  wish  the 

measure  of  their  pleasure  complete,  may  it  be  full,  pressed  down,  shaken 

together  and  running  over." 

******* 

"  I  need  not  speak  of  the  hardships  and  toil  of  all,  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  many,  and  the  success  of  the  comparative  few.  but  I  can 
and  will  speak  of  those  earlj'  pioneers  as  a  class  of  citizens  worthy  of 

the  highest  commendation." 

"In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  a  sentiment.  The  Re-union  of 
Californians  assembled  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  New  York,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th  inst.  May  they  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  toils, 
hardships  and  sufferings  incident  upon  a  California  pioneer  life,  may 
the  festivities  on  the  occasion  go  to  make  up,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
your  disappointments,  and  may  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  day  (if 
any)  be  supplied  by  the  morrow." 

The  health  of  Dr.  Crandall  was  then  drank  by  the 

assembled  company. 

* 

Mr.  Pierson  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair,  replied 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Crandall, 
and  amid  his  remarks,  referring  to  that  gentleman  said  : 

Many  of  you,  doubtless,  in  your  journeyings  in  and 
around  California  since  1851,  became  acquainted  with 
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the  Doctor ;  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  untiring  per- 
severance, warm  sympathy,  large  benevolence,  abundant 
interest  in  his  fellow-man,  generous  in  the  bestowment 
of  his  possessions  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
others ;  hospitable  and  genial  in  his  home,  where  all  are 
welcome  ;  a  man  largely  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  improvements  in  his  State — halting  not,  even  if  the 
venture  is  large ;  just  and  kind  in  all  his  dealings.  Proud 
of  his  California  home,  fruits,  lands,  State  and  her 
people  ;  and  on  the  fruit  tables  at  the  County  Fairs 
throughout  the  State  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  were 
labeled  with  his  name — raised  in  the  extensive  orchards 
of  his  Auburn  home.  I  imagine  now,  that  I  see  him  at 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  as  I  saw  him  in  his 
ambitious  days  of  seventeen  years  ago.  Who  of  you, 
fellow-Californians,  does  not  remember  the  Auburn  and 
Bear  River  Canal,  a  work  of  stupendous  proportions, 
and  one  that  required  large  outlays  of  capital— hundreds 
of  thousands — and  know  him  to  be  the  prime  mover  and 
strongest  lever  ;  and  wrhat  inducements  the  experiment 
offered,  and  when  the  result  was  known,  after  years  of 
toil  and  anxious  suspense  and  failure,  held  up  its  reign 
on  the  summit  of  the  enterprise.  How  nobly,  like  a  true 
Californian,  Dr.  Crandall  bore  his  defeat,  although  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  swept 
away  in  the  venture  ;  and  how  his  heart  of  sympathy 
comes  up  to  us  to-night,  in  warm  and  social  fellow- 
feeling ;  and  how  gladly  would  he  join  with  us  and 
participate  in  these  reminiscences  of  former  days;  for 
he  loves  all  Californians,  not  only  in  his  State,  but 
wherever  they  may  be  ;  although  he,  like  many,  and 
Californians  generally,  have  met  with  changes  and  dis- 
appointments, yet  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  with 
him  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  gentlemen,  I  trust 
are  all  healed  and  obliterated  by  the  thought,  that  we 
do  not  regret  the  experience  of  California  life.  And  what- 
ever other  regrets  we  may  have,  may  we  never  regret 
the  acquaintance  we  formed  there,  nor  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  we  love  its  memories,  its  climate,  its 
people  and  the  whole  State  itself. 
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Volumes  could  be  written  of  the  enterprise  and  endur- 
ance of  the  early  Califorians.  What  speaks  it  more  than 
that  San  Francisco  burnt  down  in  an  hour,  and  re- 
built as  it  were  in  a  month  ?  Marysville,  in  ashes  by 
midnight,  and  at  daylight  arrangements  were  made  for 
rebuilding.  Sacramento  was  dry  at  supper  time,  and  in 
the  morning  boats  were  passing  up  J  street ;  and  these 
were  but  few  of  the  wonderful  changes  experienced  in 
our  pioneer  life.  I  am  proud  that  we  can  live  those  old 
scenes  over  again  in  memory,  and  am  delighted  at  the 
interest  manifested  to-night,  and  when  I  behold  this 
great  tree  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  from  the  small 
plant  set  out  five  years  since  at  the  home  of  our  old 
friend,  and  a  former  member  of  Stevenson's  Regiment, 
Mr.  Wolfe,  of  23dtstreet,  and  repeat  and  live  over  some  of 
the  memories  there,  and  see  how  the  lamp  burns  to- 
night, brighter  and  brighter  in  this  hall  of  splendor  and 
luxury,  I  am  gratified  beyond  measure  to  see  so  large 
an  assemblage,  so  much  intelligence  and  noble  culture. 
And  while  in  this  great  enjoyment,  let  us  hope  that  each 
year  will  be  assembled  California's  sons  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  old  memories  brightly  burning.  And  let  our 
greetings  go  out  on  this  midnight  air  to  the  brothers  of 
our  noble  old  Golden  State  in  good  cheer  and  brightest 
wishes  for  dear  friends  and  old  comrades  living  there. 


JSew  Yobk,  March  25,  1875. 

The  undersigned,  constituted,  in  accordance  with  the 
Articles  of  Association,  ex-officio,  Board  of  Trustees  of 
"  The  Associated  Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  days  of  Cali- 
fornia'' in  the  City  of  New  York,  would  respectfully 
state  that  they  have  duly  considered  the  several  subjects 
brought  to  their  attention  by  their  associates,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  not  deemed  expe- 
dient until  such  time  as  the  amount  at  their  disposal 
will  permit  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  (the  sum 
received  as  interest  from  the  United  States  Government 
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Bonds  purchased  with  the  funds\received  for  member- 
ship being  the  only  money  appropriated  for  the  neces- 
sarily incurred  expenses  of  the  Association),  but  upon 
every  occasion  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  may  be 
considered  advisable,  a  call  will  be  made  by  this  Board 
for  such  special  meeting  by  a  printed  notice,  which  the 
Secretary  will  forward  to  every  member,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  therein  designated. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Board,  and  it  is  urged  upon 
their  associates,  to  exert  every  effort  to  increase  the 
financial  strength  of  the  treasury  of  the  Association 
with  the  expectation  that  but  a  few  years  will  intervene 
before  the  Association  will  be  enabled  to  support  a  per- 
manent hall,  which  shall  not  only  contain  the  journals  and 
periodicals  of  the  Golden  State,  but  will  become  a 
museum  containing  valuable  records  of  interest,  and  con- 
tributions of  curiosities  pertaining  to  the  early  days  of 
Califonia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  will  record  the 
names  of  all  former  residents  of  the  Golden  State  with 
their  present  address,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  names  of 
such  persons  by  him,  and  will  at  all  times  furnish  such 
information  as  may  pertain  to  such  record  upon  personal 
or  written  application  being  made. 

Application  for  membership  can  at  all  times  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  also  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  form  of  application 
for  membership  The  membership  fee  has  been  placed 
at  Ten  Dollars,  which  is  without  further  assessments 
or  dues.  This  plan  was  deemed  the  most  desirable 
by  the  Committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  framing  of 
the  Articles  of  Association,  and  their  judgment  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  meeting,  on  the  evening  of 
the  organization  of  the  Association,  February  11th,  1875. 

All  Old  Californians,  now  residents  of  the  Atlantic 
States  are  cordially  invited  to  enroll  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association.  A  brotherhood  of  pioneers  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  El-Dorado,  the  constitutional 
organizers  of  the  Golden  State,  comrades  in  the  trials. 
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vexations,  hopes,  misfortunes  and  adventures  of  early 
Calif ornian  life. 

A  difference  of  opinion  having  existed  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  communicate  with  the  veteran  pioneer 
Gen'l  John  A.  Sutter,  on  the  subject,  and  that  gentle- 
man's reply  will  be  found  upon  a  preceding  page,  fixing 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  month  of  January,  1848,  and 
no  specific  date  having  been  given,  this  board  has  de- 
cided to  announce  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  as  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  and 
banquet. 

The  preceding  pages  mark  the  progress  of  the  re- 
unions of  early  Californians  held  in  this  city,  commenc- 
ing in  1872,  with  a  little  gathering  of  fifteen,  while  that 
of  the  present  year  was  nearly  one  hundred,  some  of 
whom  traveled  hundreds  of  miles.  Thus  year  by  year  are 
we  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest. 

Respectfully,  <fcc, 

H.  GATES  GIBSON, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen'l,  U.  S.  Army, 

President, 
Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.  Harbor. 

JOHN  SICKELS, 

Vice-President, 

U  Pine  St.,  N.  T. 


FRANCIS  D.  CLARK, 

Secy  and  Treas., 
16  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  T. 


